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NOTICE. 

In this édition nothing more has been at- 
tempted than an accurate reprint of Lord 
Hailes' well-known and highly esteemed Trans- 
lation (now become rare) of this important 
Father. 

The original édition was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1781. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

Marcus Minucius Felix^ the author of ihe foU 
lowing Dialogue^ was a prosélyte to Ghristianity : 
he resided at Rome^ and followed the profession 
of a lawyer, 

To dtscover the tîme at which he composed 
this Dialogue^ has heen the subject of mttch in- 
quiry amongst critics. But inquiries of that 
ruiture are Utile adapted to the présent taste ; 
cmd therefore it may suffice to observe^ that 
Minucius appears to hâve imitated Tertullian^ 
and to hâve heen copied hy Cyprian in his 
treatise De Idolorum Vanitate ; and hence^ that 
the Dialogue may^ hy plausible conjecture^ he 
referred to the reign of the Emperor Caracalla. 



viii TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

The speakers in ihe Dialogue are Ccecilius^ 
a Heatheriy and Octavius^ a Christian; and 
Minudus^ as their œmmon friend, is chosen to 
moderate between ihe two disputants, 

It is gerverally supposed that Minucms meant 
to report ihe very arguments employed hy Cœci- 
lius and Octavius in the course of their dis- 
putation. But this is exceedingly improbable, 
The diàcourses of the Heathen and of the Chris- 
. tian are mode to tally with ea>ch other a^x^ord- 
ing to the wont of the Schools ; ihe topics are 
numerous^ and tJie authorities urged are still 
more numerous. No one could hâve recollectedj 
after an interval of many years^ the précise 
arrangement of the two discourses^ and ail their 
topics and their authorities. 

We may therefore suppose that Cœcilius and 
Octavim disputed about religion^ and that Cceci- 
lius was converted to Chnstianity by his an- 



translator's peeface. ix 

tagonùt; but we cannotj with any Ukeltkood^ 
sujjpose that Mimidus mode an exact récital 
of ail the arguments on each side. 

In ihis Dialogue^ Ccecilitia at jirst assumes 
the chàracter of an Académie philosopher ; he 
then speahs like an Epicur^n; and at length 
becomes an advocate for the popular supersti- 
tions of Paganism. He arraigns the ignorance 
and presumption of the Christians ; declaims 
against the mmiy flagitious practices laid to their 
charge ; censures their unsociable austerity / and 
concludes with objecting to some of the religions 
tenets professed^ or said to be professed by them. 

OctavitiSy in the chàracter of a Christian 
philosopher^ encounters the arguments of CoBci- 
liuSy maintains the unity of Gody asserts his 
Providence^ vindicates the manners of Chris- 
tiansy and partly attempts to explain their 
tenetSy and partly refers a more ample con- 



X TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

sideration of them to some future opportunité/ 
of discourse. 

Then Gœcilius acknowledges his helief in 
one Gody and his conviction that there is a 
Pr(mdence; Jie also admits the proof of the 
innocent manners of the Ghristians. As to 
other particulars he hésitâtes^ but still expresses 
his hopes of ohtaining full satisfaction on raore 
deliherate inquiry. He perceived that ail the 
Systems of Paganism were erroneous^ and that 
the once hated and despised Christians knew 
the One Ood and his Providence; and there- 
fore he desired to he of their sectj oTj in the 
language of those times^ . to be admitted into the 
rank of Catechuraen. 

It was necessary to give this hrief analysis 
of the Dialogue^ lest Minucius should he sup- 
posed to hâve undertahen to explain and vin- 
dicate the Christian religion at large. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. XI 

8ome ihmgs in the form of ihis Dîahgue 
may seem exceptionabh. 

In the entranœ of his dùcourse^ the author 
observeSj that Cœczlius was converted from Fa- 
ganiam hy the arguments of Octamus. It is not 
" according ta the truth of art^^ that the resuit 
of the controversy should be thus anticipated. 

That Minudus^ a Christian prosélyte^ should 
hâve been chosen umpire in such a cmitroversy^ 
is singular. In apohgy for thisj it may be 
said^ that Minucius could not hâve related the 
arguments of his two friends on a subject so 
m^omentous in its nature and conséquences^ and 
yet hâve supposed himself an urvconcemed and 
silent bystander / that as little could hcj with 
propriety^ hâve seconde^d the reasoning of Octa- 
vius against a single antagonist; and there- 
fbre^ that he tooh to himself the only part in 
which he could act at ail. 



xii TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE, 

That Gœcilîus speaks under so many dis" 
cordant characters^ ù an obvions defect in tJie 
Dialogue; for the Académie philosopher^ who 
sîiddenly assumes the garh of an Epicurean^ 
and then becomes the champion of popular 
superstitions^ will hardly he thought serious in 
any character^ and will not much interest his 



But indeed there was a sort of necessity for 
imposing inconsistent tasJcs on Cœcilius, Had 
the speak&rs heen an Académie^ an Epicurean^ 
a bigoted Heathen^ and a Christian Philosopher^ 
the Dialogue^ if fairly conducted^ would hâve 
been full of intricacy and perplexities, 

There are also exceptionable things in the 
Christian^ s argument. Thus^ for instance^ the 
observations on the sign or mark of the cross j 
which Minucius imprudently borrowed from 
other ApologistSj are puérile and trifiing ; and 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. xîii 

his System wiih respect to the cigency of démons 
is in^ many particfulars reprehensible, Con- 
ceming the gods qf the heathens^ he advances 
incœiswtent opinions; for sometimes he sup- 
poses them to he deified heroes^ and sometimes 
to he evU and reprohated spirits: and^ to give 
hut one instance more^ ^^the intelligent Jire^^ 
[sapiens îgnîs], in his description of future 
punishmentSj is a phrase altogether extravagant. 

Candour^ howeverj will overlooh many sfwch 
hleraishes^ if the worh in gênerai he fair and 
élégant : and indeed^ were no human allow- 
ances to he made^ how few vyriters are there 
who could escape censure ; for how few writers 
are there^ especially of those on popular suhjects^ 
who hâve not assertedj or at least who hâve 
not transcribed opinions puérile^ trifiing^ repre- 
hensible^ contradictory^ and even extravagant. 

Every one who understands the original must 
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acknowUdge ihe mérita of the work of Minucius. 
For method^ in particular^ it is a Toasterpiece, 
The Gcedlius in this Dialogue is not " the 
very îegitimate and obsequious puppet^^ ridiculed 
in Miscellaneous Eeflections, § 67, for he arguées 
copiov^ly andfirmly: and had the noble author 
of the Miscellaneous Eeflectîons, out of the 
aiundance of his ^^good humour ^^'' undertaken 
to defmd Polytheism and revile the Christians^ 
he could hardly hâve acquitted himself with 
better ahilities than the Heathen of Minudvs 
has dôme. 

Wh&refver the hnowledge of the Latin tongue 
reaches^ and wherever a just estimate is made 
of the dignity and value of Christian marais^ 
the Christian aphorisme of Minucius must be 
admired. Such asj ^^ Nos mutuo amme dili- 
gimus^ quoniam odisse non novimtis ; — Nec de 
fato quisqu^m^ aut solatium captet^ aut eoccuset 
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eventum ; — Qui potest pauper esse^ qui non egetj 
qui non inhiat alieno^ qui Deo dives estf — 
Apud nos religiosior est ille qui justior * — Non 
hahitu sapientiam^ sed mente pra^erimus ; non 
eloquimur magna^ sed vivimus^ 

The only manuscript of Minuciu^ hitherto dis- 
œveredj is that in the Uhrary of the King of 
France. Being incorrect^ and written vnth many 
perplexing abbreviations^ it has afforded eocer- 
cise for the conjectures of critics, Notmth- 
standing ail ihose conjectures^ there still remain 
in Minuciv^ some passages very obscure^ and 
others altogether inexplicable. 



OCTAVIUS. 



When at any time I thînk of Octavîus, 
my worthy and most faithful companion, the 
sweet and aflfectîonate remembrance of hîs 
vîrtues cling» so closely to me that I seem 
to return to the enjoyment of former days 
rather than to muse upon what îs past and 
gone: and thus the more he is withdrawn 
firom my vîew, the more întîmately îs hîs 
îmage présent wîth me. And not wîthout 
reason dîd that excellent and worthy man 
leave in me a longîng desîre after hîm; for 
hîs love was so warm and constant, that, 
whether în amusements or în business, hîs soûl 
accorded wîth mine, he lîked and disliked as 
I did, and one would hâve thought that the 

B 



2 THE 0CTAVIU8 OF 

same mînd was divîded between us. In this 
manner was he my bosom-friend, my confidant, 
my associate in pleasures and in error; and 
when, the mist beîng dîspelled, I was emerging 
from the depth of darkness into the pure light 
of wisdom and truth, he dîsdained not me for 
his companion, and, which was more honour- 
able still, in the Christian course he ran before 
me. 

Now while I was revolving in my thoughts 
our long familiarity and our intimate friend- 
ship through life, my attention became chiefly 
fixed 6n his discourse to Caecilius, whom, as 
yet entangled in superstitions vanities, he con- 
verted by weighty argument to the true 
religion. 

Partly on account of business and partly 
with the view of visiting me, Octavius left 
his house, wîfe, and children, and made a 
joumey to Eome. He left his children at 
that âge of innocence when they are most 
delightful; when they first attempt to utter 



MINUCIUS FELIX. 3 

half-words, a language peculiarly sweet from 
ite very lîsp and imperfection. I cannot de- 
scribe my transports at his arrivai; for thc 
présence of so dear a friend, being unexpected, 
very much augmented my joy. 

In the course of two or three days, fréquent 
converse satisfied the first impatience of our 
fiiendship at meeting; and we fully inquired 
and leamt whatever had befallen either of us 
durîng the time of our séparation. We then 
agreed to go to the delightful cîty of Ostia, 
because sea-bathing was a mild and fit remedy 
for drying the humours of my body ; and now 
the vintage-vacation had released me for a 
while from the cares attending my practice in 
the courts of justice ; and the beats of summer 
being over, autumn began to be temperate. 

As, at break of day, we were proceeding 
along the banks of the Tiber towards the sea, 
that the soft breeze mîght invigorate our 
limbsy and that we might enjoy the pleasure 
of feeling the beach gently subside under our 

b2 



4 THE OCTAVIUS QF 

footsteps, Caecilius observed an image of Se- 
rapîs; and having raised his hand to his lips, 
after the wont of the superstîtîous rulgar, he 
kissed ît. Then Octavius said, It îs not the 
part of a good man, brother Marcus, thus to 
leave an intimate companion and friend anûdst 
blind popular ignorance, and to suffer him in 
such open daylight to stumble against atones; 
for stones indeed they are, however fashioned 
into a human shape, anointed, and crowned; 
and this the rather, because you must be sen- 
sible that his error will redound -as much to 
your disparagement as to his own, 

Discoursing after this sort we traversed the 
space between Ostia and the sea, and arrived 
at the open coast. There the gentle surges 
had smoothed the outermost sands like a 
pleasure-walk ; and as the sea, although the 
winds blow not, is ever unquiet, it came 
forward to the shore, not hoary and foaming, 
but with waves gently swelling and curled. 
On this occasion we were agreeably amused 



MINUCIU8 FELIX. 5 

by the varieties of îts appearance; for as we 
«tood on the margin and dîpped the soles of 
our feet in the water, the wave altemately 
struck at us, and then recedîng and sliding 
away seemed to swallow up itself. 

We walked slowly and composedly, and 
coasted along the easy bend of the shore, be- 
guilîng the way ail the while with accountô 
of navigation gîven by Octavius. Havîng 
walked far enough for pleasure without fatigue, 
we retumed by the same way, and we came 
to that place wherè small vessels are laid up 
on a frame of oak to prevent their beîng 
rotted by contact wîth the ground. There we 
saw some boys eagerly engaged in the game 
of throwîng shells înto the sea. The nature 
of the game is this: from the beach they 
choose a shell, thin and polished by the waves ; 
they hold it in a horizontal position, and then 
whirl it along as near the surface of the sea 
as possible, so as to make it skim the surge 
in its even motion, or spring up and bound 
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from time to tîme out of the water. That 
boy is conqueror whose shell both runs out 
farthest and bounds oftenest. Whîle OctaviuB 
and I entertained ourselves wîth thîs exhibi- 
tion, GaBcilius did not regard it at ail or smile 
at the contest ; but silent, disquieted, and 
separated from his companions, he seemed to 
be somehow in pain. What i» the matter? 
said I; whence cornes it, Caecilius, that I see 
nothing of your wonted liveliness, and of that 
nûrthful eye which you commonly hâve even 
in the midst of serions business? He made 
answer: An expression of our friend Octavius 
stung me, and continues to prey on my mind. 
It was that by which, imder pretence of 
charging you with inattention, he coverdy 
brought a heavier charge of ignorance against 
me ; and therefore I must proceed farther. My 
contre versy îs with Octavius; and I désire to 
argue the whole matter at full length. K be 
graciously allows a person of my sect to dis- 
pute with him, he will presently find that it 
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îs much easier to talk amongst hîs companions 
than to engage în close reasonîng after the 
manner of philosophera. Let us, however, seat 
ouraelves on those rocks which are piled up 
for protectîng the baths and extend into the 
sea, where we may repose after the exercise 
of our walk, and hâve an opportunity of de- 
bating attentively and without interruption. 

We agreed to his proposai and sat down, 
Octavius on one side of me and Caecilîus on 
the other. That I was placed în the middle 
did not proceed from ceremony or any view 
of shewing respect to me, for friendship either 
finds or makes equality amongst men; but 
I sat between them as an umpire, and that 
I ndght hear more conveniently the arguments 
of each of the disputants. 

CaBcilius then began to speak after this 
manner. Although the principal matters of 
our controveray can be no subject of doubt 
with you, brother Marcus, who after a diligent 
examination of both religions hâve rejected 
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the one and approved of the other, yet at 
présent jour mind must be so moulded as 
that you may, wîthout any partial propensitjr, 
hold the balance of an équitable judge, lest that 
sentence which you are to pronounce ahould 
appear to hâve arisen out of your own pre^ 
conceived opinions, rather than out of the ar- 
guments employed in our disputation. New 
if, like one new in the controversy and un- 
acquainted with either side, you exercise your 
judicial character, it will be an easy matter 
for me to shew that ail human things are 
dubious and hang in uncertainty, and that 
probabilities, not truths, are the resuit of our 
inquiries ; and therefore it is the less wonderful 
that some, disgusted at the trouble of tho- 
roughly investigating the truth, should hâve 
chosen to yield a hasty assent to any opinion 
whatever, rather than to persévère with un- 
remitting diligence in ilie search. But it must 
excite indignation and grief in ail men, that 
certain personsj untrained in study, excluded 
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as profane from the temple of lîterature, and 
ignorant even of the arts of the meanest me- 
chanîcs, should dare to pronounce conceming 
nature and God, while philosophy îtself, after 
80 many âges, and dîvided as it is into so 
many sects, délibérâtes stîll: and not without 
just cause does ît still deliberate; for so far 
is the scanty knowledge of man from beîng 
able to explore divine thîngs, that it is not 
given to him to know that which is elevated 
in heaven above or that which is deep sunk 
under the earth; to examine curiously into 
them is not permitted, and to treat irreverently 
of them is impious. And justly may we be 
considered as happy enough and wise enough, 
when, according to that ancient response of the 
sage, we acquire a more intimate knowledge 
of ourselves. If, however, indulging a mad and 
foolish attempt we must needs roam beyond 
the boundaries prescribed to the mediocrity of 
our nature; and if, while prone towards the 
earth, we with bold and longing desires soar 
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above heaven itself and above the stars them- 
selves, let us at least avoîd înterweavîng vain 
and superstitions notions with our error. Sup- 
posing atoms to hâve been the pnnciple of 
things, and to hâve been condensed by some 
internai energj, what occasion is Aère for a 
creating God? and supposing that, by the 
fortuitous jarring of those atoms, ail the parts 
of the universe were joined together, composed, 
and arranged, what room is there for a God as 
the artificer? Fire may hâve lighted up the 
stars, the levity of their own matter may hâve 
Buspended the heavens, the earth may hâve 
been depressed by its intrmsic weight, and the 
sea formed by moisture flowing into it: but 
wherefore should those occurrences produce 
religions worship, or the dread of invisible 
powers, or any species of superstition? That 
man and every other animal is brought into 
being, vivified, and nourished, must be ascribed 
to the voluntary concrétion of the éléments ; into 
which éléments, man and every other animal 
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are again crambled, resolved, and dispersed : 
and thus ail things ebb înto the fountain from 
which they sprung, and retum back to theîr 
original, without contriver, author, or suprême 
arbiter. Thus, by the assemblage of fires 
new suns shine forth in perpétuai succession, 
and by the exhalations of vapeurs from the 
earth, mists are generated; and having been 
drîven together and condensed, the clouds rise 
on high; and when the clouds descend again, 
showers fall, winds blow, and bail rattles; and 
by the collision of clouds, the thunder bellows, 
the lightnings flash, and the boltâ of heaven 
dart. But they hâve no aim. They rush 
against mountains, they encounter trees, in- 
discriminately they strike places sacred and 
profiEme, and they blast the flagitious man, and 
£requently the religionist. Why should I speak 
of tempests, varions and irregular, by which, 
without order or discemment, ail things are 
impetuously whirled round? why need I tell, 
that in shipwrecks the fate of the good and 
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of the evîl is blended together and thekr dé- 
serts confounded? that in conflagrations the 
damage of the innocent is equal to that of 
the guilty? and that when any particular 
région is tainted by pestilential diseases, ail 
without exception die? During the heat of 
war the best men generally fall ; and in peace 
also, vice not only maintains itself on a level 
with virtue, but even procures a revered pré- 
éminence ; so that, with regard to some persons, 
one knows not whether more to detest theîr 
profligacy or to envy their prosperous condi- 
tion. But if the world had been indeed go- 
vemed by a Divine Providence and by the 
authority of a God, never would Phalaris or 
Dionysius hâve reigned, or Butilius and Camillus 
hâve been sent into banishment, or Socrates 
forced to drink poison. Behold the trees loaded 
with fruit, the corn white to harvest, and the 
grapes abeady ripe; they are rotted by rains, 
or they are beat down by bail: so that, upon 
the whole, the truth of a divine govemment 
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is hidden in imcertamty and wîthheld £rom 
us; oi», whîch is a more probable inference, 
from the variety and sudden nature of dis- 
asters, fortune is the absolute monarch. 

Since then either the existence of fortune 
is certain or the existence of Grod at best 
uncertain, what can there be more respectful 
and wiser than to reçoive the institutions of 
our ancestors as if dictated by the high-priest 
of truth; to adhère to religions rites already 
eètablished ; to adore, without studying to 
know, those gods whom we were early taught 
by our parents to fear; not to pronounce any 
opinion of our own conceming the divinities, 
but rather to crédit the opinion of those who 
lived before us, and who, in a simple âge 
and at the very birth of the world, obtained 
the privilège of having the gods for their 
benefactors or their kings? Hence we see, 
that in every empire and province and city 
men hâve their national and peculiar rites as 
to things sacred, and that they worship such 
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goda as are of theîr own community. Thus 
the inhabîtants of Eleusis worship Ceres; the 
Epidaurîans, ^sculapius; the Ohaldeans, Belus; 
the Syrians, Astarte; the people of Tauris, 
Diana; and the Gauls, Mercury; while the 
Bomans pay their adoration to ail divinities 
whatsoever. Thus the power and authority 
of the Eomans hâve possessed the whole com- 
pass of the globe; and they hâve extended 
their empire beyond the course of the sun 
and the boundaries of the océan itself ; because 
their courage in war was under the guidance 
of religion ; because by the institution of holy 
cérémonies, by the establishment of chaste 
vestals, and by conferring honours on priests 
of varions dénominations, they made bulwarks 
to the city; because in that city, when be- 
sieged and even taken, ail but the site of 
the Capitol, they worshipped those incensed 
divinities, whom any other people would ère 
then hâve rejected; and having no weapons, 
but armed with religion alone, they moved 
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on through the embattled ranks of the Gmils, 
astonished at the intrepîdîty of their super- 
stition: while, on stormîng the walls of an 
enemy and amîdst the fmy of conquest, they 
venerated the deities whom they had over- 
come ; while from ail quarters they fjearched 
ont foreign gods and made them their own; 
and while they erected altars even to un- 
known divinities and to the shades of the 
dead ; while thns they received îmd enter- 
tained the sacred rites of ail nations, together 
with those rites, they acquired dominion over 
ail. Hence the constant ténor of holy révér- 
ence has remained inviolable; which, instead 
of being impaired, becomes strengthened by 
time; for the ancients haVe been wont to 
ascribe sanctity to cérémonies and temples in 
proportion to the remoteness of their original. 
I venture, for argument's sake, to suppose 
the existence of the gods, which is the safest 
error; and on that supposition I assert that 
it was not rashly and without just cause 
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that our forefathers occnpied themselves in ob- 
serving auguries, or in consulting the entrailB 
of animais, or in establishing sacred rites, or 
in the dedication of temples. Examine what 
lias been delivered down to us in books, and 
you will see that our forefathers introdaced 
ail manner of religions cérémonies, either that 
the favour of the gods might be suitably ao- 
knowledged, or that their impending wrath 
might be averted, or its présent violence ap* 
peased; Witness Cybele of Mount Ida, who 
by her arrivai not only vindicated the chastity 
of the Yestal Matron, but freed Bome from 
the terror of enemies : witness those equestrian 
statues of Castor and Pollux, consecrated in 
that very place in which they shewed them* 
selves, when, with horses breathless, foaming, 
and excessively heated, they announced the 
victory over Perses on the same day in which 
they achieved it: witness the revival of the 
games to offended Jupiter, on occasion of the 
dream of a mean plebeian: that act by which 
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the Decii devoted tkemselves, an act ratîfied 
by the gods, bears witness to my assertion: 
and Curtius also bears witness, who, leaping 
into the profound gulph, filled it up and 
levelled ît wîth the «urface. 

Auguries also, when disregarded, hâve but 
too often bom testimony to the interposition 
of the gods: hence Allia is an unfortunate 
name ; and the sea-fight of Claudius and Junius 
against the Carthaginians, a sad shipwreck, 
not a battle; and the lake Thrasimen was 
Bwollen and discoloured with the blood of the 
Bomans, because Flaminius scomed the admo- 
nitions of the augurs, and we demand back 
fix)m the Parthians our military ensigns, be- 
cause Crassus derided and merited the impré- 
cations of the furies against him. 

I omit ancient stories, which are many. I 
make no account of the songs of poets con- 
oeming the birth of the gods, and their gifts 
and rewards bestowed on mankind, and I 
lightly pass over the decrees of fate foretold 
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by oracles, lest wîth 7011 antiquity should be 
deemed immoderately fabulons. But observe 
the temples and shrînes with whlch Borne ia 
guarded and adomed ; how much more august, 
by reason of the gods who are présent and 
bave their constant abode there, than rich in 
décorations of worshîp and donatlves of wor- 
shîppersl Hence the soothsayers, ftdl of the 
god, and as ît were unlted with him, gather 
the notices of futurity, give admonition of 
dangers, remédies to diseases, hope to the 
afflicted, aid to the misérable, comfort under 
calamities, and to labours ease. Even in our 
sleep we discem, we hear, we acknowledge 
those deities, whom in the daytime we im- 
piously deny, reject, and forswear. 

Wherefore, sînce the concurring assent of 
ail nations in the belief of the immortal gods 
remains firm, however uncertain the accounts 
may be of their nature and origin, I brook 
not the audacious spirit of him, who, swollen 
with I know not what irreverent conçoit of 
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wisdom, endeavours to loosen or Impair a re- 
ligions opinion so anclent and so usefnl and 
salutary. Let hlm be a Theodorus of Cyrene, 
or his predecessor Dlagoras the Mellan, on 
whom antiquity Imposed the snmame of Atheiat^ 
men who, by averring that there are no gods, 
took away the whole of that sacred awe which 
is necessary for the govemment of mankind; 
yet never wlll such persons become emînent 
in thelr Implous institutions, or obtain répu- 
tation and Influence under the name and 
authority of this pretended philosophy. If the 
Athenians not only banished Protagoras of 
Abdera from their territorles, but also In 
public assembly bumt his wrltings, because, 
even circumspectly and wlthout avowed pro- 
faneness, he questioned the existence of the 
divinlty; shall wretches, — ^for you must allow 
me with ail freedom to enforce that plea which 
I hâve undertaken to argue, — shall wretches, 
I say, of an abandoned, interdicted, and des- 
peràte soclety assault the gods? And is not 

C2 
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this to be deeply lamented? Thèse are they 
who, having coUected the more ignorant part 
of the dregs of the people, together with wornen 
credulous and, through the facility of Ihdr 
sex, unstable, form a rout of impioiis conspirai- 
tors, leagued by their noctomal assemblies 
and solenm fasts and inhuman banquets, not 
in holy rites, but in exécrable flagitiousness; 
a lurking partj, studUious to avoid tfae light; 
in public silent, but talkative in oomers: 
temples they despise as chamel-houses;. they 
vilify the gods, they mock at religious oere» 
monies; pitiable themselves, they prétend to 
pity our priests; and, although half-naked, 
they scomfully look down on secular honours 
and the purple of magistracy. With strange 
and even incredible foolhardiness, they make 
light of présent tortures, whîle they dread 
those which are uncertain and fiiture, and 
afraid to perish after their death, they in the 
meantime are not afraid to die; and tlins 
does the delusive consolation of a fancied re- 
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vival mitîgate their terrors; and already, as 
the worst weeds spring up rankest, evil customs 
are creeping (m daily; and throughout the 
whole vrQiAà the pestilent assemblles of this 
impioQS confedCTacy hâve attamed to theîr fiill 
growth; it is a confederacy meriting îndeed 
to be Babverted and laid under a ourse. 

Those men distinguish one another by secret 
tokens and signs; and even while hardly ac^ 
qnainted they love one another. Amongst 
them \h&€Q is a species of religion in promis- 
cuous lustsj and they call themselves hrothers 
and sùters^ that impurities not unusual may, 
by the intervention of those hallowed names, 
become as incest ; and after this manner 
their capricious and frantic superstition glories 
in crime. 

Neither would inquisitive famé relate many 
important circumstances conceming them, whicb 
are 00 enormoos as not to be mentiôned with- 
eut an apology, were it not firom some founda- 
tion in truth. I hear that, on account of I 
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know not what frivolons conceit, thej con* 
secrate and worshîp the head <^ that vilest 
of ail animais, an ass; a fit religion for sndi 
men, and congenial with their character I 
Others also saj, that the Ghristians worshîp 
the secret parts of their priest as of à common 
father. Perhaps thèse reports are untrue; but 
surely their noctumal and hidden rites are 
liable to suspicion; and he who relates that 
the religions cérémonies of the Ghristians hâve 
for their objects a man capitallj punished as 
a delinquent, and the fdnereal and ominous 
wood of a cross, assigns proper objects of 
adoration for such profligates, and supposes 
them to venerate that which they deserve. 

And as to the story of their manner of 
initiating noyices, it is equally well known and 
abominable. An infant, covered over with 
paste, is served up to the novice; who, igno-^ 
rant of the disguise and without suspicion^ îs 
excited to prick holes in the paste; and thus 
by unperceived wounds is the infant murdered : 
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then the persons présent eagerly lap hîs blood 
and tear his Umbs asunder. By this sacrifice 
they are covenanted together, and by such 
conscious wickedness do they pledge thein- 
selves to mutual secresy. Eeligious rites thèse 
more foui than any kînd of sacrllegCi 

Then as to their banquet, it îs a subject 
of common conversation; and the harangue 
of our own Fronto of Cita bears testimony to 
ît. On a day of gênerai solemnity, men and 
women of every âge, with ail their children, 
sisters, and mothers, assemble at a feast; and 
after they hâve eaten «nd drunk largely, the 
entertainment waxes riotous, and the beat of 
wine înflames incestuous desires : a dog îs 
fixed by a cord to that lamp which gives light 
to the room, and a morsel is placed just with- 
out his range; he is incited to leap at the 
morsel, and by his springing forward the 
lamp îs overthrown and extinguished ; and 
then, in the nddst of impudent darkness, ail 
présent are involved, as chance leads them, in 
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thé gratification of appetites not to be named ; 
and thus the whole companj becomes inceBta- 
ous, in pu^^se at least, if not in deed; for 
whatever noaj happen to any of them is ûh 
tended bj ali. 

I willingly omit many tWngs, for the cîiv 
cumstances already mentioned are more than 
sufficient to establish my argument; and that 
ail or most of those circumstances are tme, 
the afiected secresy of their corrupt reli^on 
évinces : for why do they so anxiously endeavonr 
to hide the object of their adoration, whatever 
it be, were it not that things wicked seek 
concealment; whereas things comely and de» 
cent take pleasure in being seen? why hâve 
they no altars, no temples, no images publidy 
known? and for what reason is it, that they 
neither speak their tenets openly, nor openly 
assemble themselves, but for this, that their 
hidden worship is in its nature either deserving 
of punishment or shameful? 

And from whence is He, or what is He, 
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or where îs He, thîs One God, thîs solitary 
Being, thîs Dîvînity, destitute of aU worshîp- 
pers, whom no free state, whom no kîngdom, 
and whom not even the superstition of the 
Bomans has acknowledged? The single, the 
wretched nation of the Jews did indeed worship 
one God, its own peculiar God; but ît wor- 
shipped him openly and with temples, altars, 
sacrifices, and religions cérémonies ; and yet so 
weak was He and so powerless, that, together 
with his peculiar people, He is become captive 
to the Eomans. 

Besides, what strange and portentous ima- 
ginations do the Christians form to themselves 
conceming their Deity? That this God of 
theirs, whom they cannot shew to others, nor 
themselves see, carefully examines into the dis- 
positions of ail men, and into the behaviour 
of ail men, and even into their words and 
most secret thoughts? Thèy describe Him as 
continually running hither and thither, and as 
présent everywhere; as a Being troublesome, 
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restless, and immoderately inqulsitlve ; who at 
ail actions is a bjstander, and who strays înto 
every place; although ît îs impossible that He 
sliould regard particulars while attentive to the 
whole, or be sufficient for the whole while He 
is occupied about particulars. 

What! do not the Christians threaten con- 
flagration, and imagine ruin to this globe, and 
even to the world itself, together with ail îts 
stars! as if an etemal order, established by 
the divine laws of nature, were to be con- 
founded, and the league of the united éléments 
broken, and the celestial fabric dissolved, and 
that mass which contains and encircles it over- 
whelmed in chaos I And, not content with 
maintaining this frantic opinion, they add to 
it, and connect with it the fables of doating 
old women. They prétend that, after they are 
dead, and after their bodies hâve been reduced 
into ashes, they shall revive; and, with imao- 
countable confidence, they yield mutual crédit 
to their own impostures. One would suppose 
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that they had already attaîned to their state 
of rénovation ! Hère there is a twofold mad- 
ness; and we can hardly détermine, whether 
it is most extravagant to denounce destruction 
on those heavens and those stars wLicli we 
sliall leave in the same condition as when we 
first beheld them, or to promise immortality, 
after death and extinction, to us men, who, 
as we came into being, so also must cease 
to be. 

From this notion of their revival it is, that 
the Christians detest our funeral piles, and re- 
probate ail rites of sépulture by fire; as if 
every corpse, although rescued from the fiâmes, 
were not necessarily, in the progress of years, 
to be reduced into earth; or as if it imported 
aught, whether wild beasts devour, or seas 
consume, or the groimd cover, or fire dissipate, 
the dead carcases. Why object to the way of 
destroying dead bodies by fire? K they hâve 
any sensation every mode of sépulture is pain- 
fui, and if they hâve none the use of fire is 
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salutarj to the living, because it destrojs the 
bodîes the Boonest. 

Misled bj such errors the Christians hold 
out to themselves, as bemg the only good men, 
a blessed and perpétuai life bejond the grave; 
but to ail other men, whom they conaider as 
wicked, everlastîng punishment. 

Much more occurs to be said on this subject, 
were ît not that my dîscourse hastens to « con.^ 
clusion. I bestow no farther pains in proving 
that they themselves are wicked ; I hâve proved 
it already. 'But what if I should grant them 
to be good men, since you Christians concur 
in an opinion adopted by many others, that 
vice and virtue are merely the créatures of 
destiny. For as some ascribe whatever we do 
to fate^ so you to God; and you suppose that 
men are not induced by their own will, but 
are impelled by the will of another to faveur 
your sect. Thus you feign to yourselves an 
unjust judge, who punishes what is accident in 
men and not intention. 
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But as to your résurrection, I shoûld wîsh 
to know whether ît is to be without or with 
a body? and if with a body, whether wîth one 
old or new? Without a body? then, in.my 
judgmênt, there will not be either intelligence 
or soûl or a vital prînciple. With the old 
body? but that is already dispersed and gone, 
With a new body? then there is another man 
produeed, not the former man repaired. 

Is there in any past time, or throughout the 
course of innumerable ages^ a single example 
of a person who, as is fabled of Protesilaus, 
obtained permission to retum even for a few 
houi^ firom the mansions of the dead, that so 
by the évidence of fact we might believe? 

Ail those fictions of a crazed fancy, and those 
foolish topics of consolation, on which the pœts 
hâve sported in melodiotts and deceitfdl verse, 
are by your excessive credulousness shamefiilly 
furbished anew and ascribed to the power of 
your God. Neither do you, as you ought, 
from actual expérience înfer the fallacy of what 
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you promise to yourselves in future. Misérable 
meni ponder while you are yet alive on the 
ruin impending after death ! Behold the state 
of the better and greater part of you. Even 
by your own confession you are needy, you are 
eold, without support and without the means 
of sustenance; and your God allows this, and 
seems to take no heed of your sufferings. He 
will not, or He cannot, aid His ovm; and henee 
He is weak or He is unjust. You who dream 
of a posthumous immortality, when you are 
shaken by an ague, when you bum in a fever, 
when you are tom with pain, do you not feel 
your real condition? do you not perçoive your 
frail and perishing nature? Unhappy menî 
you must, however unwillingly, be convinced 
of it, and yet you will not acknowledge your 
conviction! But I pass over things incident 
to ail. See prepared for you the vengeance of 
the judge, chastisements, tortures, crosses, no 
longer to be adored but undergone, and those 
fires also which you both foretel and dread. 
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Where now is that God who can help men at 
the rénovation of their life, but who cannot 
help the living? Do not the Eomans, wîthout 
your Grod, command, reign, enjoy the whole 
globe, and bear sway over you yourselves? But 
you, meanwhile, full of doubts and solicitude, 
abstatn from the décent gratifications of sensé : 
you fréquent no public shows, you are not 
présent in any solenin processions, you never 
appear at the gênerai feasts of the people ; you 
abhor the holy games, the food foretasted by 
our priests, and the drink of which libation 
has been made on our altars; and thus you 
shudder at those very gods whom you deny: 
you use no garlands of flowers for your heads 
or perfumes for your bodies; you reserve your 
precious ointments to be bestowed on funerals ; 
you even deny a chaplet to sepulchres. Pale, 
fearful créatures, and fit objects of the pity 
even of our godsl so you neither enjoy the 
présent life, nor shall you revive hereafter. 
And now, if you hâve any judgment or 
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any modesty, cease to pry înto the re^om of 
heaven and into the destiny and hidden thinga 
of the universe ; ît îs enough for men to con- 
sider what is under their view and nîgh to 
them. They who hâve no knowledge of the 
business and duties of civil society must not 
reason of divine matters. But if you will 
needs philosophize, let the ablest amongst yoa 
îmitate, if he can, him^ the chief of wîse 
men, Socrates. His answer, as often as any 
question was put to him about things celestial^ 
is known: "That which is above us coneemB 
ufl not," Justly therefore did he obtain from 
the oracle the testimony of singular wisdom; 
and he himself understood the sensé of the 
oracle when it gave him the préférence above 
ail others: it was not because he had attained 
universal knowledge, but because he had leamt 
that he knew nothing. From the same source 
flowed that prudent scepticism of Arcesilas, and, 
long after him, of Cameades, and of the muU 
titude of Académies, in questions high and 
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important. After thîs sort may the ignorant 
phîlosophise cautiously, and the leamed with 
réputation to themselves. Whatl îs not the 
hésitation of SImonides of Melos to be admired 
and imitated by ail; who, when he was asked 
by king Hiero to gîve his opinion as to the 
nature and attributes of the gods, at fibrst 
craved one day to deliberate, then delayed for 
two days; and on being pressed to answerj 
he added just as much more: and when the 
kîng inquîred into the causes of such delay, 
he replied, that the longer hIs search con- 
tinued, so much the more obscure did the 
tinith beôome. And thus, in my judgment, 
things doubtful ought to be left in their pré- 
sent State of uncerta-înty ; nor, while so many 
and so eminent persons hesitate, ought we 
precipitately and hardily to pronounce a défi-* 
• nitive sentence, lest on the one hand the dotage 
of superstition should be introduced, or on the 
other, ail religion overthrown. 

Such was the discourse of Cœcilius; and as 
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by speaMng so long and vehementlj he had 
now become calm, he added with a smile, Will 
Octavîus dare to make any answer to what 
I hâve said, he who is one of the lineage of 
Plautus, excellentlj qualified for gnnding com 
at the miUy but the meanest of philosophera? 
Spare your triumph over him, saîd I; for 
however élégant your harangue may hâve 
been, you ought not to exult until the cause 
has been fully pleaded on both sides ; especially 
as your dispute has truth, not victory, for it9 
object. And although your harangue delighted 
me exeeedingly by its subtlety and variety, 
yet I am deeply concemed, not so much at 
the manner of conducting the présent con» 
troversy, as at the prevailing mode of di»- 
putation; for generally the truth appears to 
more or less advantage in proportion to th^ 
ability of the speakers and the powers of tibeir 
éloquence. This, it is well known, happens 
through the easy temper of the auditors, who, 
while their attention is called away from 
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âiings by the allurements of words, assent in- 
discrlminately to whatever is said, and nég^ 
lect to separate truth from falsehood ; , not 
consîdering that in what îs apparently incre- 
dible there may be truth, and falsehood în 
what is likely. Hence the oftener their opinion 
is fonnded on the bold averments of the one 
aide, the oft^ier is it subverted by more able 
disputants on the other; and thus, while th^ 
are incessantly deceived by their own pré- 
cipitation, they remove the blâme £rom the 
jadge, and complain of the doubtfulness of the 
cause ; insomuch that, rejecting ail conclusions, 
they prefer universal scepticism to the labour 
<rf unravelling the fallacies of what they hâve 
heard. Therefore we must beware of enter- 
taining that aversion to ail philosophical rea- 
sonings conceming truth, which many simple 
persons wildly entertain to mankind in gênerai ; 
for the imprudently credulous, if once deceived 
by some of whose integrity they had a good 

opinion, immediately, through an error in the 
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other extrême, begin to suspect ail, and even 
to dread those as wicked wham thej mîght 
hâve seen cause to esteem as eminentlj vir- 
tuons. 

Now as there is room for debate in every 
question, and as the truth is generally obscure, 
and sophistry bas a wonderful art, by copious- 
ness of words, to gain crédit and assume the 
guise of conduâve évidence, I must âierefore 
make it my study to weigh every particular 
with aie utmost care, and however much I 
may commend shrewdness and subtlety of ar- 
gument, to choose, approve, and adopt that 
only which is right. 

You départ, said Csecilius, firom the duty of 
a consdentious umpire: for it is most unjust 
in you, by thus introdueing a momentous 
argument of your own, to weaken aie force 
of my pleading. Whatever I bave delivered 
lies open to Octavius, and let him, if be is 
able, confute my reaaomng. 

That which you censure in me, replied I, 
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was spoken, if I mlstake not, for the common 
benefit of ail ; that we might leam to give 
bur opinion after the most accurate scrutiny, 
and to judge of things according to tlieir own 
întrinsic weight, and not as they are amplîfied 
foy éloquence: and you shall hâve no reason 
to complaîn of the présent subject of our 
délibérations being any longer interrupted, for 
I perceive that our friend Octavius is pre- 
paring to speak, and we may now listen to 
him ¥rith ail our attention. 

Then Octavius began: I shall speak to the 
best of my power and abilities ; and in address- 
îng myself to you, M. Minucius, it shall be my 
chief study, by a true représentation of facts, 
to confiite the bitter calumnies which hâve 
been uttered against the Christians. Neither 
will I dissemble my thoughts of the manner 
în which my friend Cascilius has expressed his 
opinions: from the very first they seemed to 
waver so much and to be so uncertain, that 
I am left in doubt whether they were pur- 
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posely perplexed, or wfaether the confomon in 
them was owing to error, By thus varyîng, 
and sometimes professing that he belieired in 
the goda, and at other times acknowled^ng 
that he hesltated, he has lefît his own pro*- 
position amblgaons^ and deprived me of firm 
ground on which to rest my argument. But 
I would not impute any nnfair dealing or chi- 
canery to my CaBcîlius: I do not believe him 
capable of it. Such captions trifling is incon- 
sistent with the simplicity and candeur of his 
mind. To what then is this owing? As he who 
is ignorant of the right road stands in suspense 
whenever the road chances to eeparate into 
différent branches, and can neither Tenture to 
make choice of one in particular, nor suppose 
that ail of them are alike eligible, such also 
is the condition of him who has not attained 
to a fixed détermination conceming truth. 
Doubts arise on every side ; his mind îs 
a^tated, and his thoughts are scattered« No 
wonder then that Caecilius, in like manner, 
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should be tossed to and fro amidst inconsistent 
and contradictory notions: and that this may 
be no longer the case, I shall confute ail that 
bas been said, how varions soever ; and I shall 
do this bj proving and establishing the simple 
trath, 80 that in time to corne Caecilius will 
faave no cause to hesitate or wander in un- 
oertainty. And sînce my brother broke ont 
into such expressions as thèse, that he was 
displeased, and vexed, and moved with indig* 
nation and grief to see illiterate, poor, and 
unskilled persons reason abont heavenly things ; 
it is fit that he should know that ail, without 
distinction of sex, âge, or ranks in life, are 
bom with a capacity and aptitude to feel and 
reason, and that wisdom is not acquired by 
accidentai circumstances, but implanted by 
nature in man; that even the philosophers 
themselves, and whoever elèe hâve been cele- 
brated as inventors of arts, before they gained 
renown by the shrewdness of their under- 
Btanding, were held to be of the number of 
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the vulgar, unleamed, and half-naked: tfaat 
rich men attached to wealth hâve been more 
frequentlj employed in contemplating their 
gold than in contemplating the heavens ; while 
our beggarly sort not only discovered true 
Tinsdom, but also commimicated their doctrine 
to others. Hence it appears that mental en- 
dowments are not an appendage of riches or 
attained by study alone, but that they are 
generated in the very formation of the mind 
itself ; and therefore there is no cause to ex- 
press either indignation or grief when a person, 
be his rank what it will, inq\iires, judges, 
and speaks conceming divine things; for the 
matter in question is not the personal im- 
portance of the arguer, but the justness of 
his argument ; and the more artless a dis- 
course is, the clearer is the reasoning; for it 
receives no false colouring from the pomp of 
words and the grâces of éloquence, but it owes 
its authority to that rule of right on which 
it rests. Neither indeed do I deny that pro- 
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position 80 strenuously maintaîned by Cœcîlîufl, 
that man ought to know hîmself, and to look 
around and inquire, what, whence, and where- 
fbre he is; whether compounded of varions 
éléments, or formed by a nice collection of 
atoms, or rather created, fashioned, animated 
by tiie Deity. Now we cannot tiioroughly 
investigate snch tiiings without searchlng into 
the.state of the uni verse itself; for tiiey are 
ail so joîned, connected, and lînked togetiier, 
that îf y ou do not diligently examine the 
nature of the divinity, you must remain igno- 
rant of the nature of man; neither can you 
fitiy perform the duties of society, unless you 
are acquainted with that kingdom of the world, 
that common country of ail; and this the 
more especially, because hereîn are we distin- 
goished from brute animais, that while they 
are grovelling and inclined towards the earth, 
and only fitted to view their pasture, we hâve 
an erect form bestowed on us, and an eye 
that can look up to the heavens, and speech 
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and reason by which we ackiiowledge, and 
feel, and imitate the divlnitj; and therefore 
we should not, we rnnst not be inattentive to 
that celestlal radiance which forces itself on 
our eyes and on ail our sensés. It is the 
worst of sacrilège, it is impietj itself to seardi 
on the ground for what you ought to find 
on high. And hence I am the more con-* 
vinced, that they who suppose this System of 
the nniverse to be not the finished work of 
a Divine Intelligence, but an assemblage of 
fragments of matter fortuitously adhering to 
each other, hâve neither reason nor feeling 
nor even eyes; for what can be so plain, so 
undeniable, so manifest to one who lifts up 
his eyes to the heavens, or who sorveys ail 
that is below and around him, as that there 
does exist a Being of most excellent judg^ 
ment, by whom ail nature is inspired, moved^ 
nourished, directed. Behold the heaven itself 
how wide it is stretched out, and with what 
rapidity its révolutions are performed; whether 
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in the night when studded with stars, or in 
the day-time when the sun ranges over it! 
and then jûu will leam with what a wonderful 
and divine hand the balance is held bj the 
Suprême Moderator of ail things. See how 
the circuit made by the sun produces the year, 
and how the moon in her increase, wane, 
and change, drives the months around. Why 
should I speak of the recurring vicissitudes of 
light and dàrkness, altemately renewing us 
for labour and fitting us for rest? It'is the 
province of astronomers to treat at large of 
the stars, as directing the course of navigation, 
and as bringing on the fit times for the cul- 
ture of the ground and for harvest-work. 

To create, to form, to arrange ail those 
things, there needed a prime Artificer and per- 
fect Intelligence; and for seeing, disceming, 
and understanding them, there needs the utmost 
ezertion of human sagacity. Since the order 
of the seasons is marked by a permanent va- 
riety^ does not spring with its flowers bear 
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testimony to ils author and parent, as well as 
summer with ils herbage and corn, and automn 
grateful în ripe fruit, and wînter whîch matures 
the olive : but this order of the seasons would 
be easily dîsturbed, were it not that it subsists 
under the direction of consummate wisdom. 
Then how excellent is that foresight which bas 
interposed the temperate times of spring and 
autumn, that winter might not benumb with 
continuai frost, or sununer incessantlj scorch; 
and that, while the year retums on its own 
footsteps, the seasons might glide along with 
an imperceptible and harmless transition. Ob- 
serve the sea, it is bound by a law that the 
shore imposes ; the variety of trees, how each 
of them is enlivened from the bowels of the 
earth. Behold the océan, it ebbs and flows 
altemately. Look at the springs, they trickle 
with a perpétuai flow ; at rivers, they hold on 
their course in quick and continued motion. 
Why should I speak of the ridges of mountains 
aptly disposed; of the gentle slope of hills, or 
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of plains wîdely extended? Why of that dî- 
versified protection afforded to animais against 
the assaults of each other: some armed with 
horns, some hedged in with teeth, or shod with 
hoofs, or pointed with stings; others again se- 
cured in their freedom by speed of foot, or 
by their capacity of soaring aloft ? But abov« 
ail, the comeliness of our'own form acknow- 
ledges God as its artificer. Our figure is 
upright, our countenance erect, our eyes placed 
in the summit, as if to explore ail around, and 
our other sensés arranged as in the midst of 
their citadel. It would be tedious to enumerate 
each particular. There is not any thing in the 
varions members of the human body but what 
is calculated both for use and omament; and, 
which is more surprising still, we hâve ail the 
same gênerai appearance, and yet there is a 
différent tum in the linéaments of each face ; 
and thus, we seem like when viewed ail 
together, and yet when viewed separately we 
are found unlike. What shall we say of 
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ihe wlude sjrtem of genendon, and of tlie 
demie of union impUnted in both sexes; is H 
not of (jod? From Him also ît is, thst as 
the fœtus ripens, the bieasts of the modier are 
filled with milk, with a store of moistore fiir 
nourishing the teoider babe. 

Nelther Is Grod, wfafle attentive to the whole, 
regardless of the parts. Britain is déficient in 
snnshine, but it Is invigorated by the warmth 
of the sea which flows round it. The river 
Nile tempers the dronghts of Egypt^ the Eu- 
phrates cnltivates Mesopotamia, and the Indus 
is reported both to sow and water the £ast 
Now, if you were to enter any house, and there 
behold every thing élégant and properly dis- 
posed and adomed, you certainly would con- 
clude that there presided over that house a 
master much more excellent than ail that 
goodly fomitore: so also in this mansion of 
the world, when you fully consider the heaven 
and the earth, and that providence, order, and 
govemment visible in them, assure yourself 
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that there is indeed a Lord and Parent of the 
whole, one more glorious than the constella» 
tions themselves, and whatever else is contained 
în the universe. 

Of a superintending Providence there can be 
no doubt. But perhaps you might judge it a 
proper subject of inquiry, whether this heavenly 
kingdom be under the dominion of one, or ruled 
by many sovereigns. This question may be 
easily resolved by hîm who considers the state 
of humau empires analogous to the heavenly. 
When was there ever a joint dominion which 
began in sincerity or terminated without blood? 
X pass over those Persians, who, to prevent any 
partnership in régal power, agreed that the 
neighing of horses should be a décisive omen 
for the élection of a monarch; and I say no- 
thing of that obsolète taie of the Thebaçi bro- 
thers. But the history of the twins, Romulus 
and S>emus, is well known, whose subjects weré 
a few shepherds, and a cottage their kingdom. 
The wars between C^sar and his father-in-law 
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weie qiread otct tibe irbole globe; mnd an 
CTipire flo mig^i^ as tliat of B4»ne oould not 
contain thoee two men. 

Again, there is one scyveragn among bées, 
and one leader in flocks and herda. Can yon 
imagine that in the heavens the suprême power 
and the nnitj of that perfect and divine ad- 
ministration is divided? when it is phûn that 
God, the nniversal fother, has neither origin 
nor bounds of existence ; Grod, who gave being 
to ail, himself etemal, who, before the wœid, 
was to himself instead of a world, who corn- 
mands the nniverse to be by his word, régulâtes 
it bj his wisdom, and perfects ît in ail its parts 
by his power. He is inviâble, because too 
bright for mortal eye; he cannot be felt, be- 
cause too pure for mortal touch; neither can 
his attributes be justly estimated, for he is 
beyond our sensés, infinité, immense, and known 
in his perfection to himself alone. But narrow 
is our capacity for understanding ; and then 
do we make a rîght estîmate of God, when 
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we déclare that he cannot be estîmated. Shall 
I speak mj feelîngs of the magnitude of thé 
dîvînîty? He who thinks that he knows ît, 
lessens it; and he who would not lessen it, 
humbly acquiesces in ignorance. Do not în- 
quîre for the name of God : God is his name. 
Then is there occasion for names, when a mul- 
titude îs, by peculiar descriptions, to be dis- 
tinguished into individuals; but to God, who 
is single, the word God sufficeth. If I should 
call him Father, jou would imagine him 
earthly ; if King, camal ; and if Lord, mortaJ. 
Eemove ail epithets, and then you will be 
sensible of his glory. 

What! hâve I not in this the concurrence 
of ail men? I hear the vulgar, when they 
lift up their hands to heaven, pronounce no 
other words but Oh Ood^ or God is great^ 
Ood is true^ and If Ood wiïls. Is this the 
native speech of the vulgar, or is it the con- 
fession and prayer of a Christian? And they 
who would hâve Jove for the chief, err îndeed 

E 
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in the name, but consent in acknowledging a 

suprême power. I hear also the poets pro- 

.claiming One, "the father of gods and men." 

And does not Yirgil speak stiU more dis- 

tinctly, appositely, and truly — 

,"Know first, a Spîrit, with an active ilame, 
Fîlls, feeds, and animâtes the mighty frame, 
Huns through the wat'ry worlds, the fields of air, 
The pond'rous earth, the depths of heaven, and there 
Glows in the sun and moon, and bums in ev'ry star.*' 

And in another passage he gives the appella- 
tion of God to this intelligence and spirit; 
for thèse are his words: 

"For God the whole created mass inspires, 
Through heaven and earth and ocean's depth he throws 

His influence round 

Th* original of men and beasts, and whence 
The rains arise, and fires their warmth dispense." 

And what else is God set forth to be in our 
institutions, but mind, reason, and spirit ? Per- 
mit me to review the sects of the philosophera : 
you will find that, although with diversity of 
expresâon, they indeed unité and conspire in 
this same opinion. I insist not on those im- 
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cultivated ancients, who, for theîr sayings, 
obtained the appellation of ihe wise men. 
But let us begin wîth Thaïes the Milesîan, 
the first who undertook to reason of things 
celestial. He pronounced water to be the first 
principle of matter, and God to be that in- 
telligence which, out of water, formed the 
universe. God alone could reveal this doctrine 
of water and spirit; it is too profound and 
too sublime for human discovery. You see that 
the opinion of this earliest of ail philosophers 
accords entirely with ours. Then Anaximenes, 
and after him Diogenes of Apollonia, hold 
the air to be God, infinité and unmeasurable : 
and their concurring opinion as to the Deity 
is like ours. Bj Anaxagoras, God is said to 
be the motion of a mind infinité: and ac- 
cording to Pythagoras, God issthat soûl which 
pervades and is extended through the universe, 
and from which the life of ail living is gathered 
[as fruit is from a tree]. It is known that 
Xenophanes delivered this opinion of God, that 

£2 
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He was infinité space and mind; and Anti»- 
thenes, that, according to popular fancies^ there 
were varions gods, but that in nature there 
was one alone. Speusippus understood that 
animated energy by which ail things are mled, 
to be God. What does Democritus say? Does 
not he, although the inventor of atoms, speak 
of that nature and that intelligence which pours 
forth the flitting forms, as being indeed God? 
That He and Nature are the same, is the 
language even of Strato; and the celebrateà 
Epicurus, who feigns to himself that there are 
no gods, or that they are inactive, still super- 
adds nature to his System. Aristotle varies, 
yet he constantly assigns one energy as the 
cause of ail : for now he déclares that a sove- 
reign mind, and now that the world, is God; 
and at other times he makes God to préside 
over the universe. Heraclides of Pontus also, 
although in diversified phrases, ascribes a di- 
vine intelligence to God. Theophrastus and 
Zeno, and Chrysippus and Cleanthes, in their 
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disputatîons, assume varlous forms, whîch how^ 
ever end in an acknowledgment of the unîty 
of Providence. For Cleanthes, discoursing of 
God, now describes Hîm to be intelligence, 
now a living energy, now the heavens, but 
more frequently a suprême reason; and bis 
master Zeno would at one time bave a natural 
and divine law, and at another time the 
heavens, and sometimes a suprême reason, to be 
llie original Cause. The same philosopher, by 
explaining Juno to be the air, Jupiter the 
heaven, Neptune the sea, and Vulcan fire, 
and by shewing also that the other vulgar 
gods are portions of matter, forcibly arraigns 
and confiites the popular error. And, much 
to the same purpose, Chrysippus supposes that 
a divine energy, a nature endued with reason, 
ihe world itself, or a fatal necessity, is God; 
aud he follows the example of Zeno in bis 
interprétation of the poems of Hesiod, Homer, 
and Orpheus. And Diogenes the Babylonian 
professes and illustrâtes this tenet, that the 
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birth of Jupiter, the production of Minerva, 
and the like, respect not divinities, but are 
merely names of things. Xenophon, the fol- 
lower of Socrates, dénies that the figure of 
the true God can be seen, and therefore he 
holds that no search ought to be made con- 
ceming it: and Aristo of Chios says that the 
Divinity cannot be comprehended. Each of 
them felt the majesty of Qt)d, when they lost 
hopes of attaining to the knowledge of Him. 
The discourses of Plato relative to the Divinity 
are clearer in reality no less than in words, 
and such as would be altogether divine, were 
it not that they are occasionaDy debased by 
a mixture of préjudices in faveur of the na^ 
tional religion. In his treatise called Timceusif 
it is asserted by Plato, that God, as his name 
imports, is the parent of the universe, and the 
maker of the soûl, and of ail things earthly 
and celestial, whom it is difficult to discover, 
by reason of his exceeding and incredible 
power, and who, when discovered, is not to 
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be spoken of in public. Our own tenets are 
nearlj the same; for we acknowledge one 
Gh)d, and we pronoimce Hîm to be the Father 
cf ail things, and never, unless interrogated 
by the cî^ magistrate, do we speak pub- 
lidj of Him. 

I hâve set forth the opmions of most of 
the eminent philosophera^ and hâve shewn that 
they point ont one God, although under varions 
appellations, insomuch that we might be apt 
to conclude, either that the Christians are at 
présent philosophers, or that the philosophera 
of old were Christians. 

Now, if the world is indeed ruled by Provi- 
dence and the sovereign will of one God, the 
rude and ignorant part of antiquity, channed 
and captivated with its own fables, ought not 
to hurry us into a participation in error, espe- 
cially when it is confiited by the opinion oi 
its own philosophera, who hâve the support 
of reason as well as antiquity: and indeed 
our forefathera were of such easy faith in 
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fictions, that they gave rash and implicit crédit 
to other wonders, altogether monstrons — ^to the 
complicated Scylla, the many-shaped Chîmœra, 
Hydra revivîng and învîgorated by wounds, 
and Centaurs, horses blenSed wlth.men; so 
that they willingly belîeved whatever absur- 
ditîes famé allowed îtself to învent. What 
shall we say of those thmgs that are truly 
"the fables of dotards," the changing of men 
into birds and beasts and trees and flowers; 
events which, îf they had ever happened, 
might happen still, but whIch being impos- 
sible, never happened at ail? In like manner 
our imprudent and credulous forefathers, with 
simple and uninformed minds, believed in the 
deities of their own fancy. While they paid 
révérence to their sovereigns, eagerly wished 
to see their portraitures after death, and studied 
to préserve their memory in statues, those 
things imperceptibly became religions rites, 
which in their original were intended for 
means of consolation. Moreover, before the 
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^obe was made patent by the mutual inter- 
course of commerce, and nations borrowed 
from each other as well religions cérémonies 
as manners, each people venerated its founderi 
or some one famous amongst its leaders, or 
some chaste queen superior in fortitnde to her 
sex, or the inventor of some art, or of what- 
ever else was bénéficiai to mankind. That 
yeneration was bestowed on a mémorable 
citizen in reward of the dead, and for ex- 
dtmg posterity to imitate him. Bead the 
Works of historians and of philosophers, and 
you will perçoive the truth of what I hâve 
asserted. Euhemeros recounts those who hâve 
been considered as deities for their merit, or 
for benefits conferred by them on mankind; 
and he enumerates their birth, countries, and 
places of burial, and points them ont in varions 
régions, the Dictean Jupiter, the Delphic 
Apollo, the Pharian Isis, and the Ceres of 
Eleusis. Prodicus mentions such as were as- 
sumed into the number of the gods on account 
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of theîr discoveries, for the benefit of man- 
kind, in wandering over the earth. Persœus 
philosophizes to the llke purpose ; and he adds, 
that the firuits discovered, and the discoverera 
thernselves, passed under the same names, as 
the comîc poet speaks, "Venus is cold in the 
absence of Bacchus and Ceres." Alexander 
the Great, in a remarkable epistle to his 
mother, wrote that the priest, overawed \xy 
his power, revealed to him the secret of the 
gods having been originally men ; and he 
makes Yulcan the earliest of the whole^ and 
after him he places the family of Jupiter. 
See the swallow and the timbrel of Isis^ and 
the scattered limbs and empty toinb of Serapis 
or Osyris, whom you, Caecilius, so lately vene- 
rated. Consider also the religions rites peculiar 
to them, and the mysteries celebrated to their 
honour. There you will find misérable deaths, 
disastrous events, fanerais, and the sorrows and 
wailings of wretched gods. 

Isis, with her dog-headed companion and 
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her bald prîests, mourus, laments, and searches 
evcrywhere for her son ; her imhappy followers 
beat their breasts, and mimîc the grief of that 
most nnhappy mother. Presently, her little 
boy having been found agaîn, Isis rejoices, her 
priests exult, and Dogs-head, who found the 
boy, prides hîmself on the discovery; neither 
do they cease to lose annually what they find 
agaîn, or to find what they lost. Is it not 
equally ridiculous to moum for what you 
worship, or to worshîp what you moum for? 
Tet such were the holy .rites of old established 
in Egypt, and now they are established even 
in Borne. 

Ceres, with lighted torches, and carried 
about by a dragon, is anxiously occupied in 
tracing the footsteps of her daughter, who had 
wandered from her companions, had been stolen 
away, and debauched. Thèse are the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

And what are those in honour of Jupiter? 
A she-goat is his nurse ; the infant is secretly 
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snatched from his rapacious father, lest he 
ghould be devoured; and a constant tinklîng 
is made with the cymbals of the Corybantes, 
lest the father should hear the cries of hîs child. 

Cybele of Mount Dyndîmus, I am ashamed 
to mention ît, old and ugly, as beîng the mother 
(tf many gods, could not entice the man on 
whom, unfortunately for him, she had placed 
her lewd affections; and therefore she made 
him an ennuch, that a person of that sort also 
might be admitted into the number of the gods. 
On account of this idle taie her priests make 
themselves eunuchs, and worship her by punish- 
îng their own bodies. Now surely such things 
are not religions rites, they are tortures* 

What shall we say of the very form and 
appearance of your gods? Are they not ridi- 
cuIoulS and disgracefîil? Yulcan is a lame and 
maimed divinity ; Apollo, after the lapse of se 
many âges, is still beardless — ^but ^sculapius 
has a large beard, although he is the son of 
Apollo, who continues for ever a striplîng. 
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Neptune bas green eyes, Minerva blue, and 
Jtino ox-like ; Mercury bas wings fixed to bis 
feety Fan bas boofs, and tbe feet of Satum are 
shackled. As for Janus^ be is double-faced, 
and seems as if be could walk backward as 
well as forward. Diana îs generally a bunt- 
ress, witb ber robe gatbered up above tbe knee ; 
at Epbesus sbe is represented witb many dis- 
tended breasts, ranged in tires; and wben 
worsbipped under tbe name of Trivia sbe is 
borrible, witb tbree beads and a multitude of 
hands. Wbat 1 is not your Jupiter bimself, as 
represented in bis statues, now beardless and 
now witb a large beard? and wben be is called 
Hammon, be bas boms ; wben Capitolinus, be 
bears a tbunderbolt; wben Latiaris, be is be- 
smeared witb blood ; and wben Feretrius, no 
man visits at bis sbrine: in a word, and tbat 
I may not recapitulate every one, tbe appear- 
ances assigned to Jupiter are as strangely di- 
versified as bis names. Erigone was banged, 
tbat as a virgin sbe migbt blaze amongst tbe 
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stars; Castor and hîs brother die altemately, 
\hsX they may live; and iEsculapius, to nse 
into a god, is . scathed with lightning ; and 
Hercules, that he may put off humanity, is 
bumt whole on Mount Octa. We leam tliose 
£a.bles and deluâions from rude and ignorant 
parents; and, which is of more serions consé- 
quence, we glve them omament and polish by 
the very course of our studios and mode of 
éducation. This is chiefly to be ascribed to 
the verses of the poets, who by their influence 
hâve exceedingly injured the cause of truth ; 
and therefore with great propriety it was that 
Plato expelled from his theoretical Bepublic 
the celebrated Homer, after having praised him 
exceedingly and crowned him with honour : for 
he, the chief of ail, in his poem of the Trojan 
war, has brought your gods to lie level of 
mortals ; and, however jestingly, has made them 
interfère m the common occupations of man- 
kind. He paired them as gladiators, drew 
blood from Venus, fettered Mars, and wounded 
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and chased him off the field. He relates that 
Jupiter, when about to be chained by the other 
gods, was rescued by Briareus; and that he 
wept in showers of blood for his own son Sar- 
pedon, whom he could not rescue from death ; 
and that having been enticed. by the charm 
of Venus's girdle, he expressed more fondness 
for his wife Juno than he had ever done for 
any of the adulteresses with whom he was wont 
to cohabit. 

In the writings of another poet, Hercules 
throws out horse-dung, and Apollo feeds the 
herds of Admetus ; and as to Neptune, he built 
walls for Laomedon, and yet the unfortunate 
artificer received no payment of his wages. 

Then again, thunderbolts are framed on the 
same anvil with the armour of iEIneas, although 
there was a heaven, and there were thunder- 
bolts and lightning before the birth of Jupiter 
in the island of Crète; and the Cyclops could 
not imitate the fiâmes of real thunderbolts, nor 
could Jupiter himself avoid dreading them. 
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Why should I speak of the detected adultery 
of Mars and Venus, or of tiie lewd abduction 
of Ganjonede by Jupiter, a deed hallowed in 
your heaven ? ail which things bave been pub- 
lished with the intent that some sanction might 
be had for the vices of mankind. By such 
taies and agreeable falsehoods, and by others- 
of the lîke nature, is the fancy of boys cor- 
rupted; with the same fables riveted in their 
minds they grow up to manhood ; and, unhappy 
men ! they retain the same opinions in old âge. 
Nevertheless the real fact is obvions, but it is 
obvions to those alone who choose to inquire 
conceming it; for ail writers of antiquity^ 
whether Greek or Eoman, hâve related that 
Satum, the first of this race and multitude of 
divinities, was a man. Nepos knew this; and 
Cassius Severus in his history, and Thallus 
and Diodorus, speak to the same purpose. Now 
this Satum, dreading the fury of his son, fled 
from Crète and came to Italy; and having 
been admitted by Janus to the privilèges of 
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iMNtpitalilyy he instracted the rude and clownish 
inhabitants in many things, being himself a 
amart Utile Greek, as I suppose, and well 
yersed in civility. He taught them to fonn 
tokters, to stamp money, and to make instru- 
ments of husbandiy. He chose to give the 
name of Latium to the country in which he^ 
faukedy because he had been securely latent in 
h; and, after his own name, he called a city 
Satumia, as Janus did with respect to Jani- 
cnlum; and both of them thus left their re- 
membrance to posterity. He therefore who 
fied was a man, and he who lay concealed 
was a man, the father of a man, and himself 
^rung from man. He was reported to be the 
son of the earth and of the heaven, because 
amongst the Italians his parents were unknown: 
JQSt as at this day we speak of persons seen 
imexpectedly, as dropt from the clouds ; and we 
tuSa those earth-bom who are of mean bîrth 
or are unknown. Jupiter the son of Satum 
reigned in Crète. There he died, and there 
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he had sons. The cave of Jupiter is stîll seen, 
his tomb Is pointed out, and he Is proved to 
be a mortal from the very nature of the sacred 
rites Instituted In hIs honour. 

It îs unneeessary to go through every one 
of them and unfold the whole pedigree of that 
race, since the same mortal nature, which has 
been proved to hâve been the portion of their 
first parents, must hâve flowed Into the others 
by the very course of succession; unless, per- 
haps, you Imagine that there are gods who 
become such after death; and that Bomulus 
is a god, because Proculus forswore himself ; 
and that Juba is a god, by virtue of a gênerai 
vote of the Maurltanlans ; and that the other 
kings are divinities, who are consecrated, not 
from any bellef or confidence in their godship, 
but merely in token of respect towards them 
when they become divested of the régal office. 
This appellation Is bestowed on them who are 
imwllllng to reçoive it. They wish rather to 
remain in a state of humanity ; they are afrald 
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to be made gods; it is what even in old âge 
thej décline. Gods, llien, are not made of 
ihose who hâve died, for God cannot die ; nor 
of those who hâve been bom, for whatever is 
bom must die ; but that b truly divine which 
bas neither beginning nor end, which rises not, 
neither sets. And, indeed, if gods bave been 
bom,. why do they not continue to be bom 
even in our times? unless, perhaps, that Jupiter 
is abeady stricken in years, and Juno past 
cfaild-bearing, and Minerva hoary with âge be- 
îovQ becoming a mother. Or did this mode of 
begetting and producing children cease among 
the gods, because there was no one found who 
would assent any longer to such taies? Be- 
sides, if the gods can beget children like them- 
selves, such children cannot die; and thus we 
should hâve more gods than there are men; 
and by this time the heavens could not contain 
Ihem, or the air find place for them, or the 
earth bear them. From ail that bas been said 
it is évident that they were originally men, 

f2 
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of whose bîrth we read, and of whose death 
we hâve full conviction. Who, therefore, can 
doubt that the cause of the adoration and publie 
worship pald by the vulgar to the consecrateâ 
Images of such divinitles is thîs, that the Imagi- 
nation and reason of unsklUed men are deluded 
by lie élégance of lie workmanship of the 
statuary, dazzled with the radiance of gold, or 
stunned with the lustre of silver and whiteness 
of Ivory. But If one were to consider by how 
many tools and Instruments every image is 
fashioned, he would blush at his own reliions 
awe of matter varlously modelled at the pleasure 
of the artificer in order to make a god: for 
a wooden god, a pièce perhaps of a fîmeral 
pUe, or of an Ill-omened stake, Is hung up, 
hewn, chipped, and planed; and a golden or 
sUver god Is frequently molten ont of the 
substance of an impure vessel, as was done 
by the Egyptian king, and then beaten with 
hammers, and formed on an anvll ; and a god 
of stone is hewn, carved, and polished by some 
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proflîgate workman : and such a god is neither 
sensible of the injnries ofiered to him in bis 
birtb, nor of tbe respect sbewn to bim by 
your religions worsbip. But perbaps ibis stone 
or wood or silver is not yet a god. At wbat 
time, tben, does its divinity commence? See, 
it is melted, fasbioned, cbiseled, but it is not 
yet a god: see, it is soldered, put togetber, 
set up, and still it is not a god: see, it is 
.decked witb omaments, consecrated, and bas 
prayers made to, it ; tben at lengtb it becomes 
a god when man cbooses Ibat it sbould, and 
dedicates it to tbat end! Witb bow mucb 
more trutb do dumb animais, sucb as mice, 
Bwallows, and kites, judge of your gods. Tbey 
know tbat your gods feel notbing; tbey gnaw 
tbem, tbey trample and sit on tbem; and if 
you did not drive tbem away, tbey would make 
tbeir nests in tbe very moutb of your deity. 
Tbe spiders weave tbeir webs about bis visage, 
and bang tbeir tbreads ftom. bis bead itself, 
wbile you wipe, cleanse, and scrape, and at 
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once protect and dread tiiose images wUch jou 
make. Meanwhile no one amongst you reflects 
that he ought to know God before he worships 
Hîm. Ail choose to pay împlicit obédience to 
their forefathers, and to become an accession 
to the errors of other men. rather than to trust 
their own judgment; and thns they continue 
without knowledge of any one of the various 
objects of their adoration. Hence lie love of 
riches has been hallowed in the worship of 
golden and silver gods: hence has the empty 
form of inanimate statues obtained an nniversal 
sanction; and thus the superstition of Borne 
arose. 

When you review the religions cérémonies 
of Borne, how many of them are ridiculous, 
and how many even pitiable ! Some men run 
about naked in the depth of winter; some, 
having caps on their heads and carrying old 
shields, make a solenm procession ; and others 
beat drums composed of hides, and lead their 
divinities begging from street to streeL Th^re 
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are temples whîeh cannot be lawfully visited 
except once a-year; and it is a sîn to enter 
others at any tîme whatever. Some rites are 
prohibited to men, and others must not be 
performed in the présence of females ; and for 
a slave to be partaker in certain religions 
cérémonies is held abominable impiety. The 
wife of one husband hangs her garland on 
some statues, but to do this on others is per- 
mitted to her only who is the wife of many ; 
and the woman who can number most adul- 
teries is scrupulously sought after. What ! 
were it not better that he who makes libation 
of his own blood, and by wounding himself 
supplicates his deity, should continue profane, 
than that he should become pious on such 
tenus? and he, whose ofFering is the dismem- 
berment of his own body, how much does he 
violate the majesty of his God in thus at- 
tempting to appease him? For surely if God 
had meant that there should be eunuchs, He 
would hâve made them such without human 
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interposîtion. Who is there that does not per- 
ceive, that hereln persons of distempered, eiK-* 
travagant, and desperate imaginations, jndge 
foolishlj; and that those who err, mutually 
patronise each other by their numbers? Hère 
the multitude of the insane supports the cause 
of insanity. 

But it seems that this very superstition 
bestowed, increased^^ and deeply rooted that 
empire which the Bomans enjoy, since it was 
not 80 much by their valeur, as by their piety 
and religion that they prerailed. No doubt 
the eminent and notable virtue of the Bomans 
commenced in the very cradle of their newly- 
bom empire. Were they not at their first 
rise collected by wiekedness? and did they 
not under the protection of formidable guîH 
acquire strength? For the people was origi- 
nally gathered to Bome as to an asylum, 
and thither there flocked men of desperate 
fortunes, flagitious, incestuous, assassins, trai-* 
tors; and that Bomulus himself, their gênerai 
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and mler^ might transcend his people in 
crimes, he commîtted fiutricide. Thèse were 
the auspices of the religions state ! Presently 
after thej carried o£F, violated, and abnsed 
stranger TÎrgins, already betrothed, and to- 
gether with them even married women — a 
deed without example ! Then they engaged in 
war with the parents of the ravished, that is, 
with their own fathers-în-law ; and they ponred 
ont kindred blood. What could be more ir«» 
religions, more impiouslj bold, or perpetrated 
with greater confidence of impunity in evil- 
doing, than to expel their neighbours from 
their possessions, to overthrow the adjacent 
cities, together with their temples and altars, 
to drive captive the inhabitants, to grow to 
maturity of strength, by injuries doue to other 
men, and by their own misdeeds? This was 
the established plan of policy common to 
Bomulus and the succeeding kings, and those 
who afterwards bare rule in the state ; so that 
whatever the Eomans hold, cultivate, possess. 
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is a prey won by proflîgate boldness. AU 
their temples are erected out of the générales 
share of the spoil, that is^ out of the roins 
of cities, and the pliinder of gods, and with 
the carnage of priests. This is îndeed Insult 
and mockery, ,to yield obédience to vanquished 
divinities, and, after triumphing over them, 
to adore the captives: for to worship that 
which you hâve taken by force, is to hallow 
sacrilège, and not gods. Wherefore, as often 
as the Eomans triumphed, so often were they 
polluted; and they spoiled the gods whenever 
they won trophies from the nations of the 
earth. And thus the Bomans waxed mighty, 
not because- they were religions, but because 
they committed sacrilège with impunity. Nei- 
ther could they in the wars themselves hâve 
the aid of those gods against whom they took 
up arms, and whom they did not begin to 
worship till they had triumphed over them. 
And what can such gods do for the Bomans, 
who could do nothing against them in defence 
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of theîr own votaries? We know what sort 
of domestic gods the Komans had. Thèse were 
Eomulus, Picus, Tiberinus, and Consus, and 
PUumnus, and Picumnus. Tatius discovered 
Cloacina, and also instltuted her worship. Hos- 
tîlius paid sacred honours to Terror and pallîd 
Fear; and presently, by some one or other, 
Fever was conseerated înto a divinity. Such 
îs the home-bred superstition of the city, the 
worship of diseases and of distempers of the 
mind. And, to say the truth, Acca, Laurentia, 
and Flora, scandalous prostitutes, ought also 
to be numbered among the diseases and divini- 
ties of Rome. Thèse, no doubt, were the gods 
who, in opposition to the gods of différent 
nations, extended on every side the empire of 
the Romans 1 for neither could the Thracian 
Mars, nor the Cretan Jupiter, nor Juno, now 
Argive, now Samian, and now Carthaginian, 
nor Diana of Tauris, nor Cybele of Mount 
Ida, nor ail those Egyptians, not gods but 
monsters, interpose against their own people 
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in aid of the Bomans; unless, perhaps, that 
thls was on account of the supereminent 
chastity of the Boman vestals, or the de- 
meanour of their priests, holy beyond the 
example of priests in any other nation ! And 
yet very many of the consecrated virgins hâve 
been punished for incest, when, without the 
knowledge of Vesta, they împrudently held 
intercourse with men : and as to the rest, 
their exemption from pmiishment might be 
ascribed to this, that their lewdness provéd 
more fortunate, rather than that their chastity 
was better guarded. And where are there 
more bargains for debauchery made, more 
assignations concerted, or more adulteries de- 
vised, than by the priests amidst the altars 
and shrines of the gods? In a word, tiie 
purposes of inordinate lust are more frequently 
executed in the cells of the door-keepers of 
the temples, than even in places of public 
prostitution. 

Besides, long before the days of the Bomans, 
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for so the providence of God ordered ît, the 
Assyrians, Modes, Persians, Greeks aJLso, and 
Egyptians, possessed dominion at a time wbeti 
the Bomans had neither chief-priests, nor 
Anrales, nor Saliî, nor vestals, nor angors, 
nor oooped-up chickens, by whose appetite, or 
loathing of food, the most momentoas concems 
of the republic might be regolated: for now 
I am to speak of those omens and auguries 
which you hâve collected with laborious in- 
dustry in support of your proposition, that 
tii^e was cause to regret their having been 
neglected, and cause to ascribe success to their 
having been observed. Clodius, it seems, and 
FlaminiuS) and Junius lost their armies, be- 
cause they judged it unnecessary to wait tiU the 
chickens should peck greedily! But what dîd 
Begulus? he paid due révérence to augmies, 
and was made captive. Mancinus, punctnal 
in observing every established form, was com- 
pelled to pass under the yoke, and was ^ven 
up to the enemy. Paulus iBmilius also had 
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chickens that took theîr food well, and yet 
at CannsB he was laid low, together with the 
chîef part of the Eoman people. C. Cœsar, 
when auguries and auspices opposed his sail- 
ing to AMca before wînter, scomed theîr 
admonitions, and so had a more prospérons 
voyage and an easier victory. 

But, conceming oracles, how shall I direct, 
and to what extent ought I tq carry my disqui- 
sitions? The dead Amphiaraus gives answers 
as to futurity; and yet, while living, he fore- 
saw not that, on account of a bracelet he was 
to be betrayed by his own wife. The blind 
Tlresias discemed things to come; of things 
présent he discemed nothing. Ennius feigned 
the answers made to Pyrrhus by the Pythîan 
Apollo, although the god had by that time 
ceased to make verses; a god whose prudent 
and ambiguous oracle did then cease, when 
mankind became more civilized and less cre- 
dulous. And Demosthenes, because he knew 
the forgery of the responses, complained that 
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the priestess PMUppîzed. Sometimes, however, 
even auspices and oracles hâve not gone asîde 
from the truth at which they aimed ; and 
although, in the midst of so many falsities, 
chance might seem to resemble intention, yet 
I shall undertake to dig deeper into, and more 
visibly open, the sources of such errors and 
perverse opinions. 

There are certain impure and wandering 
spirits, whose celestial ençrgy has been debased 
by earthly lusts and pollution. Now thèse 
spirits, thus weighed down and immersed in 
vice, after having lost their original unmixed 
nature, seek to alleviate their own misery; 
and therefore, being themselves ruined, de- 
praved, and alienated from God, they cease 
not to work the ruin of others, to infuse 
depravity into them, and to separate them 
from God, by introduction of false religions. 
That such spirits are démons, the poets know, 
and the philosophers relate: and of this So- 
crates was fully persuaded; who, in whatever 
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he either did, or abstained îrom doing, was 
directed by the wîll and suggestion of hîft 
femiliar démon. The magicîans also not ovàj 
know that démons exbt, but by their meaxui 
perfonn every strange delusion. Througb the 
aspiration and influence of démons it is that 
they exhibit their feats, either making things 
to seem which are not, or those things which 
are to be unseen. Hostanes, the chief of the 
Magi, as well in elocution as in abilities, not 
only treats of the true God with révérence 
suitable to his greatness, but of angels also, 
his ministers and messengers. He knew that 
angels humbly attend on God, tremblmg and 
astonished at the countenance and nod of their 
Lord. The same author represents the démons 
to be of a terrestrial nature, wanderers, hostile 
to the human race. How does Plato speak? 
He who thought that it was a hard thing to 
know Gody does he not, without appearanoe 
of hésitation, treat of angels and of démons? 
And in his Symposium he even attempts to 
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explain the nature of démons; for he would 
hâve ît to be a substance, something between 
mortal and immortal, that is, of a middle 
quality between body and spirit, compounded 
of partieles gross and subtle, earthly and 
çelestial ; and he says, that they insinuate 
themselves, and glide into the breast of man, 
and move the sensés, and mould the affections, 
and pour în the fiâmes of désire. Now those 
foui spirits, the démons, as described by the 
Magi, by the philosophers, and especially by 
Plato, lurk in the statues and images conse- 
crated to them, and by their inspiration obtain 
to themselves the name and authority of a pré- 
sent God ; while they suggest prophecies to the 
foretellers of events, while they réside in the 
shrines, while they occasionally animate the 
entrails used in divination, direct the fiight of 
birds, dispose of lots at their pleasure, and 
frame oracles involved in much falsehood: for 
they are deceived as well as deceivers, not 
knowing that truth which is pure and unmixed, 

a 
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and, to their own perdition, not confessing 
even the truth which they know. Thns tihey 
weigh down the mind so that it cannot mount 
heavenwards, and they call men away from the 
true God to the worship of matter ; thns they 
fill life with perturbations, and disturb sleep: 
and moreover, being of a subtile nature, they 
secretly creep into human bodies, feign dis- 
eases, terrify the judgment, distort the limbs; 
and ail this that they may compel men to 
adore them ; and that, after having been 
pampered with the steam of altars and the 
sacrifices of animais, they may seem to hâve 
effected a cure, when indeed they only unloosed 
that which they had previously bound. Thèse 
frantic persons, whom you see roving through 
the public streets, are priests and prophets, 
although without a temple, while in like 
manner they rage and run about distractedly 
and are whirled round; it is the same impulse 
of the démon, although the madness be ex- 
cited for différent purposes. To the same 
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causes are to be ascribed those thîngs of which 
you lately discoursed ; as that Jupiter, ap- 
pearing in a dream, demanded the restoration 
of the games in his honour; and that Castor 
and Pollux were seen in the guise of horse- 
men, and that a bark was dragged by the 
vestal's girdle. Most of your own people 
know that the very démons confess ail those 
things conceming themselves, as often as they 
are expelled from human bodies by the tor- 
ments of our words and the fire of our 
prayers. Satum himself, and Serapis, and 
Jupiter, and whatever other démons you wor- 
ship, overcome with pain, speak out what they 
are: nor is it to be supposed that they utter 
lies to their own disgrâce, especially when 
any of you are présent. Believe the testimony 
they give of themselves, while they confess 
that in truth they are démons: for having 
been adjured in the name of the only true 
God, the wretches unwiUingly shudder in those 
bodies which they possess ; and they either 

G2 
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instantly sprîng forth, or go off by degrees, 
as the faith of the patient assista, or the grkce 
of him who healeth influences. Thus are they 
wont to flee from Christians when nigh, whom, 
afar ofF in i^ligious assemblies, they assaulted 
by your ministration ; and thus havîng thrust 
themselves into the minds of the ignorant, 
they secretly sow the seeds of hatred against 
us. This they do because they fear us, for 
it is natural to hâte and to vex him whom 
we fear; therefore it has been their wont to 
occupy the soûl and stop the passages into 
the heart, that men mîght begîn tô hâte us 
before they knew us, lest, if we were known, 
they should either imitate us or be unable to 
condenm us. 

But how unjust it îs to pass sentence with- 
out knowledge or inquîry, as your manner 
is : belleve the pénitent confession we ourselves 
make: we also were as you; and formerly, 
while we were yet blind and stupid, we 
imagined as you do, that the Christians wor- 
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sliîpped monstrous things, devoured infants, 
and mixed incest wîth theîr feasts; and we 
never adverted that such taies were a subject 
of constant conversation among the heathens, 
and yet at no time "were traced out and au- 
thenticated, and that ail the while there was 
not any one person found to make discovery 
of the truth of the reports, although in so 
doing he might hâve obtained not only par- 
don of his guilt, but reward for his évidence. 
Neither did we advert that there could be 
nothing criminal in those men, since an ac- 
cused Christian never shewed any marks of 
shame or dismay, and only expressed regret 
that he had not become a Christian sooner. 
Nay more, although we undertook the defence 
of persons charged with sacrilège, of the in- 
cestuous, and even of parricides, we thought 
that the Christians were not to be heard in 
their own justification at ail; and sometimes 
when we shewed mercy to them, it was 
indeed the excess of cruelty, for we attempted 
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by tortures to force them to deny that religion 
which they avowed, and in that way to save 
them from capital punishment: a preposterous 
inquisition, not extorting the truth, but urging 
men to speak falsehoods! And when at any 
time some one of weaker resolution, oppressed 
and overcome by tortures, denied that he was 
a Christian, we shewed favour to him; as if, 
by abjuring that name and by the mère déniai 
of Christ, he had cleared hîmself of every ac- 
cusation I Do not you perceive that we our- 
gelves thought and acted heretofore just as you 
think and act? whereas, if our judgment had 
been influenced by reason and not by an evil 
démon, the persons accused, instead of being 
forced to deny that they were Christians, ought 
to hâve been forced to acknowledge their in- 
cests and lewdness, their imhallowed rites, and 
their sacrifices of infants. For with those fables, 
and others of a like nature, did the démons 
fill the ears of the ignorant, that we might 
become the objects of their horror and exe- 
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cration; and no wonder, for common famé is 
nourished by scattering falsehoods, but it wastes 
away and dies whenever truth appears : hence 
it îs the occupation of démons to keep it alive, 
and by them are fictitious rumours sown and 
cultivated. Hence it is, as you say you hâve 
been told, that amongst us the head of an 
ass is the object of religions worshîp. 'V^Tio 
can be so foolish as to pay such adoration? 
And is not he more foolish still, who supposes 
such adoration to be paid? unless it be that 
you suppose this because you yourselves conse- 
crate asses in their .stables, together with Epona, 
your goddess or theirs; and you religiously 
devour the représentations of those asses and 
of Isis. Besides, you not only sacrifice but 
worship the heads of oxen and sheep ; and you 
enshrine divinities in the mixed form of goats 
and men, and others having the countenance 
of lions and dogs. Do not you, in conmion 
with the Egyptians, adore and feed Apis? 
and do you condemn their rites instituted to 
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the honour of serpents, crocodiles, and other 
brute animais, and of birds and fishes? any of 
which gods if a person should kill, he would 
suffer death for the offence. Those Egyptians, 
like many of you, hâve no less awe of the 
pungency of an onion than of Isis herself j and 
they dread the basest sound that proceeds from 
the body as much as they do Serapis. He 
also who fables that we adore the secret parts 
of our priest, attempts to bestow on us that 
which more properly belongs to himself. [There 
folhws in the original an a/xiount of the im- 
purities practised among the heathens^ eloqtient 
indeed and ingénions^ but eospressed voith a liberty 
of language which it would be highly indécent 
to imitate in English, A Christian translator 
ought not to eocplain that which oiight not to be 
once mentioned arnongst Christians,] — It is not 
fit that we should hear mention made of such 
flagitious enormities; and to insist any longer 
on them, even in our own justification, would 
be shameful; for you feign things to be done 
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by chaste and modest persons, which we should 
hold to be impossible, were it not that you 
hâve exemplîfied them in yourselves. 

As to the worship of a malefactor and his 
cross, which you ascribe to us, you deviate ex- 
ceedingly from the truth when you imagine to 
yourselves that a malefactor could deserve, or 
that an earthly being could obtain, divine 
honours with us and be held a god. Wretched 
indeed is he whose whole confidence rests on 
mortal manl for ail that aid which he looks 
for ends with the man. The Egyptians indeed 
choose out to themselves a man whom they 
worship; hini especially they seek to render 
propitious ; they consult him in ail things, and 
slay victims to him: yet he who to others is 
a god, is surely a man in his own opinion, 
whether he will or not; for he cannot belle 
his own sentiments, however he may serve to 
mislead the sentiments of others. 

Flattery also pays a false and scandalous 
homage to princes, not by terming them chief 
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and chosen persons, which îs lawftd, but by 
veneratîng them as gods: whereas there is 
more sincerity in the respect we pay to a 
great man, and more pleasure in the love we 
bear to a good man, than we can feel in ex- 
alting either of them to the rank of divinities. 
Nevertheless, men invoke the divinity of princes, 
offer supplications before their images, and im- 
plore their genius, that is, their démon: and 
it îs more safe for such men to perjure them- 
selves in swearing by the genius of Jupiter 
than by the genius of the prince. 

As to crosses, we neither worship them nor 
wish for them: you however who consecrate 
wooden gods, may possibly worship cross tim- 
bers as a portion of your divinities. And, 
indeed, what are your military ensigns and 
banners and standards, but crosses gilded and 
omamented? Tour trophies of victory not only 
imitate the appearance of a cross, but also of 
a man fixed to it. We discem the sign of 
a cross in the very form of a ship, whether 
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it îs wafted along wîth swelling sails, or glîdes 
with its oars extended. When a mîlitary yoke 
is erected there is the sign of a cross, and in 
like manner when one with hands stretched 
forth devoutly addresses hîs God. Thus there 
seems to be some reason in nature for it, and 
some référence to it in your own System of 
religion. 

And now I wish to meet him who says, or 
believes, that we are initiated by the slaughter 
and blood of an infant. Do you think it pos- 
sible that a body so tender and diminutive 
should hâve room for such numerous mortal 
wounds ? or that any person would shed, pour 
ont, and quaff the blood of a babe hardly 
corne into existence? No one can believe 
this who is not capable of perpetrating it. 
And indeed I observe that you expose your 
new-bom children to be devoured by wild 
beasts and birds, or that you miserably strangle 
them. There are women who, by using po- 
tions, extinguish the first principles of man 
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in their very bowels, and thus even before 
they bring forth commit parricide. And this 
also proceeds from the institutions and practice 
of your gods themselves ; for Satum, although 
he did not expose his children, devoured them. 
With great propriety, therefore, in some dis- 
tricts of Africa are children sacrificed to him 
by their parents, who ail the while with 
blandishments and kisses repress their cries, 
lest a wailîng and ill-omened victim should be 
offered up. So also the Tauri of Pontus and 
the Egyptian Busiris, were wont to sacrifice 
strangers; and it is certain that the Gauls 
honoured Mercury with human or rather în- 
human sacrifices. The Eomans devoutly buried 
alive a man and a woman natives of Graul, 
and a man and a woman natives of Greece ; 
and amongst them, even at this day, Jupiter 
Latiaris is worshipped with homicide; and, 
which is worthy of the son of Satum, he is 
pampered with the blood of a flagitious crimi- 
nal. It was he, as I suppose, who taught 
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Catilîne to seal hîs conspiracy in blood, and 
who instituted the sanguinary rites of Bellona, 
and who prescribed the blood of a murdered 
gladîator as a remedy for the falling-sickness, 
a remedy worse than the dîsease. Not unlîke 
to him are they who voraciously feed on wild 
beasts brought from the amphithéâtre, ail be- 
gmeared wîth blood and fattened with human 
flesh. But it is unlawful for us either to be 
the spectators of homicide or to hear it de- 
scribed; and how strictly we abstain from 
human blood may be leamt from this, that 
we never taste the blood of those animais 
which are provided for our sustenance. 

And as for our incestuous entertaînment, 
the démons hâve conspired to propagate that 
extravagant fiction against us, to stam the 
renown of our chaste conversation by base 
and hideous calunmies, and to deter those men 
who hâve not searched ont the truth from 
holding any society with Christians so de- 
famed. Thus your own Fronto acted; he did 
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not give évidence as affirming aught on his 
own knowledge, but, like a rhetorician, he 
reproachfiilly aspersed us : for indeed the prac- 
tice of heathen nations bas given birth to thèse 
fables. Amongst the Persians it is lawfiil for 
sons to hâve intercourse with their own mo- 
thers ; and in Egypt and at Athens the 
marriage of brothers and sisters bas obtained 
the sanction of public authority. Tour me- 
moirs and tragédies, which you read and hear 
with delight, make a boast of incest; and in 
like manner you worship gods who incestu- 
ously cohabited with mothers and daughters 
and sisters; and therefore it is not without 
just cause that incest is frequently discovered, 
and is continually practised amongst you. 
Wretched men 1 you may, however, ignorantly 
fall into incest. While you indulge yourselves 
in vague desires, without wedlock become 
fathers, and are wont to abandon even your 
legitimate offspring to the pity of you know 
not whom, you must of necessity incur the 
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danger of carnal intercourse with your own 
children, and thus, unwittîngly incestuous, you 
repeat the tragical story of Œdipus. 

As for us, we make good our pretensions 
to modesty, not by appearances alone, but by 
our inward disposition. Willingly we restrain 
ourselves to single wedlock; and whenever 
we wish to increase and multiply, it is but 
in the society of one wife. The feasts which 
we hold are chaste and temperate ; we neither 
indulge ourselves in luxurious repasts, nor 
protract our entertainments with much strong 
drink ; but we blend cheerftdness with gravity. 
Pure in discourse, and still purer in body, 
many of us, although without ostentation, pos- 
sess perpétuai continence ; and to complète ail, 
so much is incestuous désire a stranger to us, 
that there are some of us in whom even the 
modest union of the sexes raises a blush. 

Neither ought we to be held as on a level 
with the basest of the rabble, because we 
décline your temporal honours and ensigns of 
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magîstracy ; nor as factious persons, while 
being of ose mind we are no less quiet and 
inoffensîve in our public assemblies than we 
are in the character of individuals; nor as 
talkative in corners, while you are either 
ashamed or afraid to hear us in public. And 
that our numbers increase from day to day, 
is no reason for accusing us of error, but 
rather an évidence to our praise; for they 
who are in the right course of life persévère, 
and others join them. So we discover those 
of our own religion by the tokens of innocence 
and modesty, and not, as you imagine, by 
some little mark on our bodies. We love one 
another, which gives you pain, because we 
hâve never leamt how to hâte: we call each 
other brethren^ for which you envy us, because 
we are the servants of the One God, Father 
of ail ; associâtes in the same faith, and joint- 
heirs of the same hope. But you hâve no 
8uch marks of 4istinction, and you are cruel 
in your mutual resentments. 
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Do you suppose that we hîde the object of 
our relîgious adoration because we bave no 
images or altars? But what image of God 
shall I make, since in truth man himself is 
God's image? And what temple shall I rear 
to him whom the universe, bis own work, 
cannot contain? And while I as a mortal 
dwell more at large, shall I attempt to cir- 
cumscribe the influence of such majesty within 
one narrow édifice? Is not he to be more 
fitly worshipped in our soûl, and to be hal- 
lowed in the inmost recesses of our bosom ? 
Shall I offer those things as victims and sacri- 
fices to God which he brought into beîng for 
my use, and' thus ungratefuUy throw back bis 
gifts upon him; while the best offerings are 
good dispositions, a pure soûl, and sincerity in 
speech? He therefore supplicates God, that 
studies to be harmless; he makes oblations to 
God, that abstains from every dishonest prao- 
tice; and he slays the most eligible victim, 
that rescues a human créature from jeopardy. 
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Thèse are our sacrifices, and sach are the 
rites with which we worship our Gk>d; and 
thus, amongst Christians, he is the most re- 
ligions man who is the justest. 

But it is said, that we neither shew to 
others, nor ourselves behold, that Deîty whom 
we worship. Indeed it is for this very reaaon 
that we believe him to be God, becaose we 
are sensible of his existence and yet cannot 
behold him. We discem his energy alwajB 
présent in his works and in every motion of 
the universe, whether he thunders, or scatters 
his lightnings, or darts his bolts, or dlfioses 
serenity over the heavens. Neither ought you 
to wonder that you see not God. By blasts 
of wind everything is impelled, shaken, and 
agitated ; and yet the wind and the blasts 
corne not within our ken. We are unable to 
look upon the sun, who makes ail nature 
visible: from his beams the eye withdrawa 
itself, the sight of the beholder is blunted, 
and if he continues to gaze, it is whoUy ex- 
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tinguished. Whatl could you endure the view 
of him who made the siin and who îs the 
fountain of light, you who tum away from 
hîs flash and hide yourselves from his thunder- 
boltsl Would you see God with your bodily 
eyes, who can neither see nor apprehend your 
own soûl, by which you live and speak! 

It îs also objected, that Grod knows not the 
actions of men; and that placed in heaven 
he cannot inspect ail, or remark the behaviour 
of each individual. You err, O mortal, and 
you are deceivedl for where is it that God 
is at a distance, since ail things celestial and 
earthly, and even those which lie beyond this 
province of his dominions, the world, are 
known to him and frill of him ? He is in ail 
places most near to us; nay, he is infîised 
into us ail. Consider again the sun, fixed in 
heaven, and yet spread out over the whole 
earth; he is equally présent in ail places and 
blended with the whole création, and every- 
where his brightness remains inviolate. How 
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much more is God, who made and who sur- 
veys ail things, how much more is he présent 
in darkncBs, and présent even in that pro- 
found darknesâ, our thoughts? We not only 
act mider his inspection, but, I had almost 
said, we live with him. 

Xelther let us men amuse ourselves with 
the fond hope of impunity because of our 
numbers. In our own slght we are manj, 
but to God we appear very few: we make 
distinctions of peoples and countries, but to 
him the wliole world is as one house. Kings 
indeed are not otherwise acquainted with the 
détail of their dominions than by the ministra- 
tion of inferior officers ; but God needs not to 
be informed of aught, for we live not only 
under his eyes but in his bosom. 

You say, "that it availed not the Jews 
that, with excessive superstition, they erected 
altars and temples to their own peculiar God." 
You mistake, if, attending to more récent oc- 
currences, you forget or know not what hap- 
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pened in remoter âges : for the Jews themselves 
worshipped our God, who indeed is the God 
of ail men ; and while they worshipped hîm 
purely, innocently, and devoutly, while they 
obeyed his salutary precepts, from being few 
they waxed innumerable, from being indigent 
they became rich, and from being slaves they 
obtained dominion. While they fled from 
their pursuers, an handftd overcame multitudes, 
and the unarmed an armed host, God so com- 
manding, and the éléments co-operating in 
their behalf. Examine their books, or if you 
choose historiés better known amongst the 
Romans, inquire what Flavius Josephus and 
Antoninus Julianus, to say nothing of more 
ancient writers, hâve related conceming the 
Jews; then shall you leam, that by their 
wickedness they merited those calamities whîch 
befel them, and that nothing happened to 
them other than what had been foretold as 
the punishment of their obstinate persévérance 
în evil; and you shall understand that they 
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left Grod before they were left by hîm, and 
that they did not, as you împîously express 
ît, become captives together wîth theîr God, 
but were rejected of him as deserters from 
Lis govemment. 

Further, it is a vulgar error to doubt or 
disbelieve a future conflagration of the world ; 
for who amongst the wise does not know, that 
whatever has arisen must fall, that whatever 
has been created must perish, and that heaven 
itself, with ail thîngs contaîned in it, as it 
had a beginning, so also must hâve an end* 
It is the settled opinion of the Stoics, that 
the world is nourished by fountains and seas, 
and that when they are exhausted it will 
blaze. The like is the judgment of the Epi- 
cureans respecting the conflagration and ruin 
of the System of the world. Plato says, that 
différent parts of the globe are altemately 
drowned and bumt; and although he asserts 
that the world is so constructed as to be im- 
mortal and indissolvable, yet he adds, that 
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wîth regard to God alone, its maker, it is 
both dissolvable and mortal; and therefore ît 
is nothing wonderftd that this mighty mass 
should be overthrown bj the same hand that 
erected it. You see that the philosophera 
argue in support of our doctrine ; not that 
we hâve followed their footsteps, but because 
they hâve been enabled from the divine pré- 
dictions of the prophets to trace a shadow of 
truthy however blended with falsehood. Thus 
also the most celebrated of thci sages, Pytha- 
goras first, and chiefly Plato, hâve delivered 
the doctrine of the revival of man, although 
their tenets be corrupted and defective. They 
hold that the bodies themselves being dis- 
solved, the soûls alone are immortal, and that 
they frejquently migrate into other new bodies : 
and to this they add, with a view to pervert 
the toith, that the soûls of rational beings 
pass into tam6 beasts, birds, and savage 
animais; an opinion more suitable to comic 
ribaldry than to the researches of a philoso- 
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pher. It sufEces, however, for our argument, 
that your wise men do in some sort accord 
with us. Moreover, who can be so stupid 
and brutish as to deny, that man having been 
made at first by God, may also be made again 
by hîm; that the human body, consldered as 
such, is no less a nonentity after death than 
it was before it began to exist; and that as 
it could be produced, so also it may be 
renewed out of nothing? Besides, it is more 
difficult to begin to make that to be which is 
not, than to reiterate it after it has once been. 
Do you imagine that everything removed out 
of our feeble view is lost also in the sight of 
God? Body, ^ether dried up and become 
dust, or dissolved into dew, or reduced to 
ashes, or rarified into smoke, is withdrawn 
from us; but it still exists with God, the 
guardian of the éléments. Neither, as you 
suppose, do we dread any détriment from the 
buming of our dead bodies; but we retain 
the ancient and the better custom of burying 
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them. Behold how ail nature, for our con- 
solatîon, seems to give préludes of a résurrec- 
tion hereafter! The sun sinks in the océan, 
and émerges; the planets glîde on in theîr 
courses, and corne back; the flowers fall, and 
live anew; after a temporary old âge the 
shrubs reassume their foliage; and seeds must 
be corrupted before they can put forth shoots. 
So is the body in the grave ; ît resembles 
trees, which in winter conceal their végéta- 
tion under a feigned appearance of wither- 
ing. Why should you be impatient for its 
revival and restoration while winter is yet 
intense? We must await the spring-time of 
the body. 

I am not ignorant that many, through con- 
sciousness of their déserts, rather hope than 
believe that they shall be nothing after death; 
for they would prefer annihilation to a renewal 
into punishment. Their error gains strength 
by the impunity of crimes in this life, and 
by the exceeding patience of God, whose 
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judgment the longer it is delayed becomes 
the more just. 

And yet they are wamed of that buming 
river, and of those manifold fiery torrents of 
Styx, in the writings of the most leamed 
amongst them and in the verses of their 
poets, who relate such circumstances from in- 
formation given by démons, or obtaîned ont 
of the oracles of the prophets: and hence it 
is that your own king Jupiter himself thus 
makes an inviolable oath, 

" To seal his sacred vow, by Styx he swore, 
The lake of liquid pitch, the dreary shore, 
And Phlegethon's unnavigable flood." 

For he shudders at that oath, as foreseemg 
the punishment destined to him and his wor- 
shippers. There is neither measure nor bound 
to those torments. There the intelligent fire 
at once bnms and restores, wastes and nou- 
rishes. As lightning scathes the body without 
consmning it, and as the fiâmes of Etna and 
Momit Vesuvius and the other volcanoes on 
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earth, blaze and are néver exhausted; so that 
pénal fire destroys not the ftiel with which ît 
is perpetually fed. But that ail who know 
not God are deservedly tormented as impions 
and wîcked persons, none but the profane can 
doubt ; sînce to continue ignorant of the Parent 
of AU and the Lord of Ail, is no less crimi- 
nal than it is to oâend him. And although 
not to know God be of itself sufEcient for 
punishment, as to know him be efficacious for 
pardon; yet were a comparison instituted be- 
tween you and us Christians, we should be 
found, however defective in some particulars 
of practice, to excel you greatly in morals as 
well as in divine knowledge : for you prohibit, 
and nevertheless commit adultery; while we 
are not bom men unless for our own wives, 
You punish crimes committed, but with us 
to devise sin is sin; you dread the conscious 
knowledge of your associâtes, but we our own 
solitary conscience, necessarily inhérent in our 
being. And to say no more, the prisons are 
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crowded with criminals of your religion; but 
no Christian Is there, iinless he be either ac- 
cused on account of his faith, or be a déserter 
from his faith. 

Neither 'ought any one to seek comfortj or 
to palliate his own misdeeds, from the notion 
of fate. Be it that our station in life is allotted 
to us by fortune, still however the mind is 
free, and therefore it îs the conduct of man, 
and not his rank, that is judged. What else 
is fate but that which God bas pronounced 
conceming each of us, who, as he foresees what 
our tempers will be, détermines our destiny 
according to our qualities and déserts. Thus 
it is not the particular moment of our nativity 
that is punished, but our natural disposition. 
Enough of fate : and if on this occasion I should 
seem to speak too briefly of it, I shall hereafter 
treat of the subject more largely and at greater 
length. 

That many of us are termed poor, redounds 
not to our dishonour but to our glory; for 
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as the mind is enervated through luxury, so 
through frugality it is braced. And yet how 
can he be poor who wants nothîng, who grasps 
not at the possessions of others, who îs rich 
towards God ? He rather is poor, who having 
much, longs for more. Let me freely dedare 
my sentiments. No person can at any time 
become so very poor as he was at the hour 
of his birth. The birds subsist without any in- 
heritance ; the cattle feed careless of tomorrow, 
and yet they were created for our use; who, 
if we covet not, possess ail things. Therefore, 
as the wayfaring-man, the less that he is en- 
cumbered the more happily he proceeds on his 
joumey; so in this joumey of lîfe, he îs the 
happy person who is lîghtly carried along by 
poverty, not he who pants under the burden 
of riches. As for wealth, did we think it useful 
we should pray to God for it. Surely he who 
is proprifetor of the whole would indulge us in 
a pittance. But we rather choose to despise 
than to hold riches. In our prayers we wish 
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rather for mnocency ; we constantly request to 
be endowed with patience ; and we prefer being 
good to the capacity of being prodigal. 

And that we feel and suffer the calamitîes 
incident to humanity, this is not our punishment, 
it is our warfare. Fortitude gains strength by 
infirmities, and calamity often proves the school 
of virtue : besides, the vigour of the body and 
the faculties of the mind grow benumbed unless 
they are exercised by labour. And hence ail 
those heroes whom you extol as objects of 
imitation, obtained renown through their afflic* 
tiens. God therefore is not unable to help us, 
neither does he esteem us unworthy of his 
regard ; for he is the ruler of ail, and he loves 
his own servants; but he tries and explores 
every one by adversity. In the hour of danger 
he frequently weighs the moral qualities of each 
individual ; and knowing that he can never lose 
aught that is his, he examines the dispositions 
of men even unto their last moments. Thus 
périls are the test of our obédience as fire is 
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of gold. How beautiful a spectacle in the sight 
of God, when a Christian encounters pain, 
when he is matched aa. it were with menaces 
and punishments and tortures ; when, contemp- 
tuously smilîngj he mocks at the bustle of death 
and the terrors of the executioner; when he 
vindicates his lîberty in opposition to kings and 
princes, and submits himself to God alone, 
whose he is; when, vîctorious and triumphant, 
he treads under his feet that judge who pro- 
nounces sentence of death against him! Vic- 
torious indeed and triumphant is that man who 
obtains the prize contended for. What soldier, 
under the eye of his gênerai, does not with 
redoubled intrepidity provoke danger? He 
must give proof of courage before he is en- 
titled to recompence: and yet the gênerai 
cannot bestow that which he has not; he is 
unable to prolong life, although he may make 
the warfare hônourable. But the soldier of 
God is not abandoned amidst his sufferings, or 
brought to an end by death. Thus indeed a 
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Christian may seem, but he cannot be misérable. 
You yourselves exalt to the skies those men who 
hâve endured calamitio^ ; a Mucius Scaevola for 
example, who, having erred in his blow at the 
king, mnst hâve perished amidst the enemîes 
had he not submitted to lose a right hand. 
And yet how many of our religion hâve en- 
dured without a groan, not only the buming 
of a rîght hand, but the consuming of the 
whole body în lire, even while they had it in 
their option to be released. Why do I com- 
pare our men with Mucius or Aquilius or Ee- 
gulus? Even our boys and our contemptible 
women, inspired with patience under bodily 
anguish, déride crosses and tortures and wild 
beasts, and every other bugbear of punishment. 
And still, O unhappy men, you discem not 
that no one without cause would, or without 
the assistance of God could, endure tortures. 

This perhaps misleads you, that they who know 
not God are affluent, and excel in dignity and 
power. How wretched their condition ! exalted, 
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that they may fall from a greater height. As 
vîctims are fattened and are crowned with 
garlands, and then led forth to slanghter, bo 
the wealth and honours of those men are but 
préludes to their condemnation and punishment. 
Some are elevated to dominion and auth(»îty, 
for no other end but that theîr proflîgate fa- 
vxmrites may take advantage of them at plea- 
sure. But since men must die, without the 
knowledge of Grod what real felicity ean there 
be? Like a dream it éludes our grasp. Are 
you a monarch? you fear no less than yoa 
are feared; and although surrounded with nu- 
merous attendants, you are as much exposed 
to danger as if you were alone. You are rich ? 
but there is no safe reliance on fortune; and 
the short joumey of life îs rather embarrassed 
than accommodated by superfluous équipage. 
You are proud of the ensigns of ma^straey ? 
it is vanity and' error and an empty parade 
of state, for a man to shine in purple robes 
while his mind is filthy. You are of noble 
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birth, and you extol your ancestry? yet ail of 
lis are bom of one condition, and it is by 
virtue alone that we are distinguished. 

And therefore we Christians, who rank by 
our morals and modesty, with just cause abstain 
from your sinful delights and your games and 
public shows, whose origin with respect to re-» 
ligion we know, and whose pemicious allure-' 
ments we condemn, For, in the Circensian 
games, who is there that would not shudder 
at the fîirious contests of the multitude, and 
in the exhibition of gladiators at a school of 
murder? In theatrical représentations the up-^ 
roar is no less, and the unseemliness is of 
longer endurance : now a pantomimic, by hîs 
gestures, relates or describes adulteries; and 
now an en^rvated player, while he feigns im- 
pure desires, excites them. That same player 
dishonours your own divinities by ascribing to 
them lewdness, grief, and hatred; and then, 
with aâected anguish and extravagant action, 
provokes you to tears. Thus you call out for 
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murder in reality, and you weep at its fictitions 
appearance. And that we reject the offals of 
sacrifices, and the cup from which libations 
hâve been made, it is tiot to acknowledge that 
we dread your gods, but it is to assert our 
true liberty. For although whatever is created 
to our use be the gift of God, and cannot be 
vîolated or defiled by any human opération; 
yet we abstain from those things, lest we should 
be supposed either to yield submission to the 
démons, the objects of such offerings, or to be 
ashamed of our own religion. 

But who is there that doubts of our in- 
dulging ourselves in the flowers of the spring, 
since we gather rosebuds and lilies, and what- 
evei? else is of beautifdl colours or fragrant 
smell? we use their leaves loosely scattered, 
and we twine them in garlands around our 
necks. Tou must excuse us that we do not 
form them into chaplets. For inhaling the per- 
fiime of flowers, we are wont to employ our 
nostrils, and not the hinder part of our head 
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or our hair. Neither do we crown the dead. 
And în truth I more wonder at your fanerai 
cérémonies, that you should apply a bmning 
torch to the dead man if he does feel, or 
that you should crown him with a garland of 
flowers if he does not ; since, in a happy 
State he has no need of flowers, and in a 
misérable can dérive no pleasure firom them. 
But we perform obsequies with the like com- 
posure as is visible in ail the actions of our 
lives: neither do we bind a withering gar- 
land around the brows of the dead; but we 
expect from God a garland lively with ever- 
lasting flowerets. Moderato and contented, 
trustîng in the liberality of our God, we con- 
fide in the présent protection of his power, 
and thence are animated with the hope of 
future felicity. Thus, not only shall we hâve 
a joyful résurrection, but even now, in con- 
templation of an hereafter, we live happy. 

Let Socrates well consider of it; Socrates 
[called by Zeno] " the Athenian buflfoon," who 
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confessed that he knew nothing, and gloried 
in the testimony even of a most deceitful 
démon. Let Arcesilas, and Cameades, and 
Pjrrho, and the whole crowd of Académies 
doubt, and let Simonides for ever procrastinate 
in pronoimcing his opinion ! we despise the 
Bupercilious looks of philosophera, whom we 
hâve known to be the corruptera of innocence, 
adultérera, and tyrants, and éloquent declaimera 
against vices of which they themselves are 
guilty. We do not carry wisdom in our garb, 
but in our minds: our excellence is not in 
mighty words, but in deeds. We glory that 
we hâve found what the philosophera, exert- 
ing their whole faculties, sought for, yet found 
not. Why should we be unthankftil ? why are 
we backward in acknowledging our obligations, 
that in our days divine truth has arrived at ma- 
turity ? Let us enjoy that good which we pos- 
sess, and let us rightly moderate our judgment ; 
and thus conclude, that superatition be curbed, 
impiety expiated, and true religion established. 
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After Octavius had finished hîs discomiBe^ 
we remaîned for some time with our coun^ 
tenances fixed in silent wonder: and for mjr 
own part, I was lost în admiration at seeing 
him adom, by arguments, examples, and au- 
thorities from books, a subject which it îs 
easier to feel than to descant on; and repel 
the assaults of our ill-wishers with the very 
weapons which they are wont to use against 
us, the sentiments of philosophers, and display 
the truth, not only in an easy and intelli^ble, 
but also in a pleasing form. 

While therefore I was revolving those things 
in secret, Gaecilius broke ont in the following 
words. "I greatly congratulate Octavius, and 
myself also; neither do I await the déter- 
mination of the umpire. I am victorious ; and 
it is not impudently that I arrogate victory 
to myself: for although Octavius has van- 
quished me, I hâve triumphed over error. 
Therefore, with respect to the main questions, 
I acknowledge Providence, I yield to God, 
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and I admit the innocence and purity of that 
seot to which I now belong. Yet some diffi- 
culties still remain with me, not such indeed 
as oppose the truth of the Christian doctrine, 
but such as seem necessary to be explained 
for acquiring full proficiency in it. Of thèse, 
since the sun abready déclines, we shall to- 
morrow take a more convenient opportunity 
to inquire at full length." 

*' As for me," said I, " I rejoice most of any 
of us, because Octavius has overcome for me, 
and relieved me of the great odium which 
attends the pronouncing of judgment. Yet I 
cannot find words to praise him equal to his 
déserts; the approbation of one man, nay 
the approbation of man himself is feeble. He 
has an eminent reward from God, under whose 
influence he pleaded, and by whose aid he 
has prevailed." 

Then pleased and rejoicing we departed; 
Cœcilius, because he had believed — Octavius, 
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because he had overcome; and I, becaose 
the one had overcome, and the other be- 
lîeved. 



THE END. 
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Diodonu and Thucydides. With Ëzplanatory Notes, Gbritical 
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M.A., of Trinîty Collège, Cambridgei and Head-Master of 
Sutton Coldfield Orammar SchooL 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
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THEOGBITUS. 

The Greek Text, with English Notes, Crîtioal and Explanatory, 
for the use of Collèges and Schools. By the Rev. E. H. 
PEROWNE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Collège. 
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A New and Cheaper (THE EIGHTH) Edition of 

The Eléments of FLANE and SFHEBIGAL 
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J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of St. John's CoU^pe, 
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"ranslation of DEMOSTHENES on tha CBOWH. 

. By the Rev. J. P. NOKRIS, Fellow of Trinity Collège, Cam- 

.• bridge, and one of Her Migesty's Inspectore of Schools. 

Sewed, Ss. 

'■ " The besi translation that we remember to hâve seen," 

Lit. Gazette. 
*• Very accurate" — Guaudian. 

" Admirahly representing both the sensé and style ofthe original," 

Athen^um. 
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Accompanîed by numerous Examples solved Geometrîcally. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. bds. 10«. 6d. 

" The task is well exécute^ His arrangement is lucid, his 

proqfs simple and heautifuV* — The Ebucatob. 

By the same Author, 

ilementary HYDBOSTATIGS. 

Accompanîed by numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«, 6dL 

*^An excellent introductory Bpok, The définitions are very clear; 
the descriptions and explanattons are sufficiently fttU and in- 
telligible: the investigations are simple and sdent^ic, The 
examples greatly enhance its value»*' 

Emolish JTquhnal of Education, March 1853. 
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and ALGEBBAICAL GEOMETBT, Wîth a numerous 
collection of Easy Examples progressively arranged, especially 
design ed for the use of Schools and Beginners. By 
G. HALE PUCK.LE, M.A., St. John's Collège, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master in the Royal Institution School, Liver- 
pool. l^Tcçwrvtv.^. 
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DEHOSTHENES DE GOBONA. 

The Oreek Text, with Englîsh Notes. Bjr BERNARD 
DRAKE, M.A., Fellow of King's Collège, Cambridge, Editor 
and Translator of the ** Ëumenides of -fischylus.*' 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

** JVill mabîe a student to read the original with comparative eaae" 

Lit. Gazette. 
•* UseftU notes,** — Guardian. 

*' A neat and uaefui édition** — Athenjbum. 

SALLUST. 

The Latin Text, with English Note». By C. MERIVALB, 
B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's Collège, Cambridge, 
&c., Author of a " History of Rome," &c. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ôs. 

*' Ovr youthfid claasical acholars are highly favoured in beifi^pro- 
vided with an Edition of Sallust from so accompUahed an Editor 

as Mr, Merivale The annotations of an Editor possessing 

such rare qualifications for the successfid discharge of his duties 
couîd not but be^as we fnd them — very valttable, whether we 
consider the grammatical and historieal information which they 
conve^f or the illustrative quotations and références with which 
they abound, Other primai excellencies in them arSf their trans- 
parent simplicity and their comparative brevity An 

excellent aecount of Sallust and his works will hefound in the 
Introduction"— ATRTiVMVM, March 12, 1863, 

** This School Edition of Sallust is precisely what the School Edition 
ofa Latin Author ought to be. No useless vHtrds are spent in it, 
and no words that could be of use are spared. The text has been 
carefully collated with the best Editions, It is printed in a large 
boldtypCf which manifeste ajust regard for the young eyes that 
are to loork upon it : vnder the text there /hws through every 
page afull curretU of extremely well selected annotations,** 

The Examiner. 

** An excellent édition, The English Notes, which are abundant, 
are clear and very helpful,** — Guardian, Oct, 6, 1852. 

« A very good édition ; to which the Editor has not only hrought scho» 
larshipf but independentjudgment and historieal criticism," 

Spectator, Sept, 18.')2. 

Macmillan and Co. 
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A Hand-Book to the Ficture& in the Fltzwilliaffl 

Muséum, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1«. Qd,; or in cloth 
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THRING'S GRAMMARS. 
i. The Eléments of GBAMMAR taught in English. 

By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Fellow of King's Collège, 
Cambridge. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2ê, 

2. THE GHILD'S GRAMMÂB. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo. limp cloth, 1«. 

" The book cannot he too strongly recommendcd or too widely cir- 
culated. Its p^'ice is small and its value great** 

Athenjeum, Nov, 13, 1852. 

** We strongly recommend the Grammar to the attention of ihose 
who are interested in Education.** 

English Review, July 1852. 

** A very ahU book it is, both in substance andform/* 

Spectator, Oct, 4, 1851. 

** A genuine contribution to the wants ofthe âge,** 

Christian Times, July 23, 1852. 

** We acknowledge toith gratitîtde the service he has rendered ao 
practical and sensible, The author has successfully attempted to 
show How Grammar is to be tattghi, , , , The method of 
Mr, Thring*s Grammar is the most rational we hâve seen ; and 
it is worked out with simplicity, précision, and completeness,** 

NONCONFORMIST. 

*' /* a very clever and scientijlc little Book,** 

Guardian, Oct, 29, 1861. 

" Written with great skilV* — The Educator, Feb, 1852. 
** We strongly recommend this Grammar to the attention of those 
who are interested in Education,** 

English Journal of Education. 

Cambridge. 
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EZEBGITATI01IE8 lAHBICÂE. 

Or ProgresÛYe Exercises in Greek lambio Vene. To whiêb arc 
prefixed, the Kules of Greek Prosody, with copions Note 
and Illustrations of the Exercises. By E. R. HUMPHRETS 
LLJD., Fellow of the Collège of Preceptors of England, anc 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland; Head-Master of thi 
Cheltenham Grammar School. Nearly ready 



ABITHMETIG and ALGEBRA 

In their Principles and Application: with numerous syste 
matically arrangea Ëxamples, taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers. With especial référence to the ordinar 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARKABD SMITH 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Collège, Cambridge. 

Crown 8yo. cloth^ 108. 6ii 

OPINIONS. 
The Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 

<< A MOST USEFUL PUBLICATION. ThE RuLRS AR£ 8TATED WIT! 
ORBAT CLEARNESS. ThE ËXAMPLES ARE WELL SELECTED AN 
WORKED OUT WITH JUST SUFFICIENT DETAIL WITHOUT BEING EN 
CUMBERED BY TOO MINUTE EXPLANATIONS ; AND THERE PREVAIt 
THROUGHOUT IT THAT JUST PROPORTION OF THEORT AND PRACTICl 
WUICH 18 THE CROWNING EXCELLENCE OF AN ELEHENTARY WORK. 

Rev. S. Hawtrey, Mathematical Master, Eton. 

"Tutors preparing young men for Collège will find the boo 
invaliiable. I cannot but think it nrnst supersede ail others." 

" It 18 ONE OP THE BBALLY OOOD BoOKS WHICH THB WORI 
RECEIYES ONLY WHEN A TEACHEB OF THE FIRST CLA88 8IT8 DOW 
TO DISCLOSB THE EXTENT OF HIS KNOWLEDGE AND THE SECRET C 

His SU'CCESS. — Educational Times, March 1853. 

'* The définitions are exact, the examples well chosen, and tl 
illustrations of the processes fuU and clear." — Educator, May 185S 

Macmillan and C 



NEW PUBUGÂTIONS. 15 

lie FIEST THRBE SBCTIOMB 6f NBWTON'S 

PBÎNCIPIA. With Notes and Problems in illustration of 

the subject. By PERCIVAL FROST, MJl., late Fellow of 

St. John's Collège, Cambridge, and Mathematical Lecturer 

,. of Jésus Collège. In the Freas, 

A New and Improved Edition of 

L Short and Easy Course of ALGEBBA. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By 
the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's Collège, 
Cambridge. 12mo. bound in cloth, 3«. M, 

*• Hia définitions are admirable for their aimpUoity and cleameM,** 

Athenjeum. 

*' We hâve much reason ta admire the happy art of the a/uthor in 
making crooked thinga atraight and rot*ghplacea smooth** 

Educator. 

Bg the same Author. 

i Eey to the Exercises 

Contained in the " Short and Easy Course of Algebra.** 

12mo. limp cloth, ôs, 

Solutions of the SENATE-HOUSE BIDEBS for 

Four Years (1848 to 1851). By the Kev. F. J. JAMESON, 
M.A., Fellow of Caius Collège, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 7». 6d. 

Solutions of SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS for 

Four Years (1848 to 1851). By N. M. FERRERS, and 
Rev. J. S. JACKSON, Fellows of Caius Collège, Cambridge. 

8to. cloth, 15«. 6d. 

The above two books wiU be found very useful to Teachers 
preparing Students for the University of Cambridge, as they 
shew PBACTiCALLY thc uaturc of the changes introduced by 
the •♦ Mathematical Board" in 1848. 

^ambrid^e. 



THEOLOGICAL MANUALS. 

The foïlowîng toiU shortly appear, 

Intaroduction to the Study of the Old Testame: 

Notes on Isaiah. 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

Epistles. 

Notes on the Gospels and Acts. 

Epistles and Apocalypse. 

Church History, the First Six Centuries. 

■ The Middle Ages. Headi/y price lOs. 

The Reformation. 

17th Century to the Présent Time. 

The Gommon Frayer: its History and Bationa 

The Three Creeds. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Others are in progresa and wiïl be announced in due (ime. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS. 

The following mil shortly appear. 

Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 

Notes on Isaiah. 

A History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

In the Press, 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

Epistles. 

Notes on the Gospels and Acts. 

Epistles and Apocalypse. 

Church History, the First Six Centuries. 

the Middle Ages. Headi/, lOs.ed, 

the Reformation. 

17thCenturyto the Présent Time. 

The Common Prayer: its History and Rationale. 

The Three Creeds. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Others are in procréas and wiU be announced in due time. 




